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APRIL, 1866. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 
I. 
PIS the evening of the battle, 
Yet the roaring and the rattle 
Of the conflict still is sounding through my brain; 
For from dawn till early twilight 
I have been where blood was pouring 
From my comrades and the foeman, like the swiftly-falling rain. 


Il. 
Where the camp-fire flickers dimly, 
Casting strange, fantastic shadows 
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On the bare and slanting tent-walls by my side, / 
I am sitting, calmly writing 
Of that hour of blood and carnage, 
When so many of my comrades bravely fought and nobly died. 


It. 
All the day before, the rumbling 
Of the moving of our columns 
Told a mighty host was gathering for the strife ; 
And long before the sunlight 
Drove the fog from off the river, 
Hill and valley, front and rearward, was one mass of moving life. 


Iv. 
Ah! I ever shall remember 
That morning in December 
When we bridged the Rappahannock’s swollen stream ; 
And our crossing and recrossing, 
’Neath that fiery, murderous shower, 
For ’tis stamped upon my memory like some deep-implanted dream. 


Vv. 


When we got the order “ Forward !” 
On we rushed like hungry tigers, 
On and upward till we saw their cannons’ throats ; 
When they sent their withering volleys 
Through and through our solid columns, 
Till we reeled, and broke, and fled in dire confusion to our boats. 
* * * * * * * * * 
: VI. 
Oh, the weeping wives and mothers 
For the fallen sons and brothers— 
Killed and wounded, dead and dying, on that field ; 
Grant them comfort, oh, our Father, 
Heal their anguish, quench their sorrow ; 
Give them strength to bear their burdens, and to all thy chastenings 
yield. 
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CHATEAU OF PAU. 


_A WINTER AT PAU. 


S$ I sat, one afternoon in the early 
winter, in the solitude of a four-story 
eyrie in Broadway, a double knock at 
the door announced my friend A . 
That artistic rap was the only open se- 
same to my room at all times, and the 
man behind it was one of the few of so 
much tact and sense that he never wasa 
bore. But, his entrance did not bring 
the accustomed measure of hilarity and 
good cheer. It was too evident that 
A had broken down. Over-work, 
over-excitement and bad air had pro- 
duced their invariable result. It was the 
old story, and we decided in solemn con- 
sultation, to full back upon the doctors— 
those best friends in our lowest estate. 
Week after week they traced with their 
stethoscopes the insidious progress of 
disease, and A came from every 
examination only more obstinately deter- 
mined to be melancholy and solemn. 
When Douglass Jerrold was told that 














he had but a few hours to live, he ex- 
claimed: “ What! leave my wife and 
five helpless children? By heaven, I 
won't die!” and he lived. A could 
not boast these happy incumbrances, but 
he was young, and life was dear; and to 
die ignominiously in one’s bed, in times 
like those, was not to be thought of. 
When, therefore, our good friend Doc- 
tor , suggested that in a change of 
climate the sick man might still find 
length of days, it was decided to do 
any thing, every thing ; but, by no means, 
to die. 

Where to go? Fifty years hence, 
East Tennessee will, perhaps, be the 
resort of invalids in search of dry, up- 
land air and a temperate climate, and in 
some great hotel on Lookout Mountain, 
northern and soutbern valetudinarians 
may enjoy together the fine air and mag- 
nificent scenery, and remember, only in 
peace, that night of struggle and glory 
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when the Old Flag was first planted on 
its summit. Florida and the islands of 
the Gulf are to become our Italy and 
Madeira ; but, for the present, distance 
from exciting influences, together with 
the best climatic effects, must be sought 
abroad. 

The effect of climate on disease has 
been so carefully studied in the older 
countries, that every resort for invalids 
has its formidable array of statistics prov- 
ing it to be favorable or unfavorable -to 
certain diseases, 

Madeira, so long a favorite resort, is 
found, in certain stages of pulmonary 
disease, too enervating. This is the 
case with most tropical islands, and the 
stimulus of a cold or temperate region 
is preferred by many to the dolce far niente 
of the tropics. Nice and Montpelier 
have their cold winds—Palermo, its 
sirocco. 

One of the places to-day most recom- 
mended by students of climatic effects, 
and perhaps least known to the public, 
on this side of the water, is Pau, the 
old capital of Bearn, in the south of 
France. Space, now-a-days, is lost in 
time, and thus Pau really is nearer than 
any of the West Indies excepting Cuba ; 
being only fifteen days from New York, 
while the West Indies are at indefinite 
and remote distances, when there is no 
regular communication by steam. 

To Pau, then, A was to go—a 
place with which he had then no asso- 
ciations of pleasure, and where he hardiy 
hoped for any enjoyment but that of re- 
newed health. And so we—for who 
can refuse the demands of friendship, 
when they require us to take the pilgrim 
staff and set forth on those too happily- 
remembered wanderings ?—with cheer- 
ful philosophy, packed into the smallest 
conceivable trunks the largest amount of 
unnecessaries ; saw the spires of the city, 
which meant to us home, kindred and 
friends, disappear ; and, with an “ East- 
ward, ho!” of hope and hearty cheer, 
turned our faces seaward. 

A few weeks later we were on the 
Landes of Southern France, within a few 
hours walk of Pau; and as if to sharpen 
the natural hunger for beauty, our route 








lay over one of the dreariest wastes on 
the planet. As far as the eye could reach 
was one unvarying level ; bordered, occa- 
sionally, by somber pine forests, or varied 
by dismal little ponds. A pond surround- 
ed by hills, and shut in by bending trees, 
is a charming bit of summer landscape ; 
but a pond, on an immense flat, hus an 
unmeaning, unwholesome look, suggest- 
ive of nothing but stagnation. Now 
and then, in the distance, a shepherd was 
seen mounted on stilts, reminding one of 
some monstrous heron as he chased the 
straggling flock, his long cloak flapping 
in the wind. Agriculturists are making 
some efforts to reclaim this region. Sev- 
eral fine agricultural roads have been 
built across the Landes, and this easy 
communication, it is hoped, will stimu 

late improvement. 

A night's sleep effaced all these dreary 
recollections, and the morning found us 
more hungry for a sight of the Pyrenees 
than for the omelet and fricassee of the 
Hotel dela France, in Pau. A few steps 
took us out upon the Place Royale—a 
rectangular gravel plot, with parallel] 
rows of trees, elevated one hundred and 
fifty feet above the valley, and command- 
ing the finest view of the mountains. 
The day was clear and calm—in fact, 
the winds of Pau will make a short chap- 
ter of a traveler’s story. There are no 
winds ; and in the clear, still air, the full 
magnificence of the view burst upon us 
at once. 

A wide valley separates us from the 
mountains through which winds the 
Gave de Pau, a broad, shallow stream, 
with a pebbly bed, the remains of an old 
bridge interrupting its sluggish course ; 
and the whole valley, with its extent of 
woodland and meadow, is made more 
charming by the pretty villages and taste- 
ful chateaus standing out in pleasing pro- 
portions from the surrounding foliage. 
Over and beyond the valley, bounding, 
bordering and crowning it with splendid 
beauty, extends in one unbroken sweep 
for sixty miles, the magnificent stretch of 
the Pyrenees. We had expected some 
coquetry at first—morning mists vailing 
their awful splendor; but no. From the 
Spanish mountains, on the right, to the 
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mountains of Bigorre, on the left, all 
stood out, grand and clear; the transpa- 
rent white vapors floating around them, 
only adding a vail of more enchanting 
loveliness. 

Directly in front, the grand Pic du Midi 
d’Ossau towers into the clouds, its top 
cleft as if by a thunderbolt, and its mag- 
nificent hight—more than nine thousand 
feet-—showing more grandly as it rises 
from the Vallée d’Ossau—one of those 
lateral valleys which are among the 
striking characteristics of the Pyrenees. 
The Pic du Midi de Bigorre is the great 
culminating point toward the east, and 
among these ridges are the Bagnerres de 
Bigorre—a famous resort—and the Lac 
de Gaube. Peak above peak these snow- 
capped summits stand up against the 
clear blue, like opal against turquoise, 
and their icy sides, as they slope grandly 
down to the valleys, reflect purple and 
rose in the morning sunlight. The Gla- 
ciers of the Vignemale, near the Pic du 
Midi de Bigorre, send back the concen- 
trated light with a diamond-like splen- 
dor. An enthusiastic writer likens this 
scene to Bunyan’s Delectable Mountains. 
“When the morning was up, they bid 
him look south, and he did, and beheld 


PIC DU MIDI D'OSSAU. 
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a most pleasant mountainous country, 
beautiful with woods, vineyards, fruits of 
all sorts, flowers also, with springs and 
fountains very delectable to behold. It 
was common, too, for all the pilgrims, and 
from them they could see the Celestial 
City.” It is interesting to observe the ef- 
fect of this grand coup dq@il on the ob- 
server. <A , whom the sight of the 
Pyrenees already seemed to exhilarate, 
drew in one long, satisfied inspiration— 
all dreary anticipations vanished, and 
the winter seemed already too short to 
satisfy one with gazing. The peasants, 
who have been all their lives near the 
mountains, are never weary of the pros- 
pect. In the region of esthetic culture, 
it has certainly been to them a liberal 
education. On market days they stand 
leaning, with folded arms, over the para- 
pet, and appear to be absorbed in the 
ever-shifting, ever-fascinating changes, as 
the clouds group themselves in fantastic 
shapes about the Pics, or the different 
effects of morning and evening, sunlight 
and shadow, paint in the same outlines 
of form, exhaustless wealth of color and 
changes of lightand shade. One rarely 
finds in Europe a more charming view 
than this; indeed, many regard it second 
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only to that from the terrace ef Berne. 
But the great depth of the foreground 
makes it a tantalizing landscape for art- 
ists, and all attempts to photograph it 
have been equally unsatisfactory. 

The city of Pau is very finely situated, 
on* broken and undulating ground, be- 
tween the Gave, the Ousse and a ravine. 
A small, deep stream, called the Hedas, 
separates it into two parts, which are 
connected by bridges, and its western 
end is crowned by the Chateau. The 
terraces, houses and gardens of the old 
city command a splendid view of the 
mountains. The newer portion has not 
these advantages of situation. 








PEASANT GIRL CARRYING WATER. 





Pau is liberally supplied with good 
water, but, fortunately for lovers of the 
picturesque, it is not carried into the 
houses. Women and girls fill their jars 
at the public springs, and as they gather 
there for gossip, or walk lightly away 
with the erect carriage which always re- 
sults from carrying weights upon the 
head, there is an oriental association 
about them, a suggestion of Hebrew dam- 
sels and the old historic wells, which 
make the prettiest Bearnaise prettier. 

The Parc, a fine terraced promenade, 
far exceeds the Place Royale in extent 
and attractive features. It occupies the 
summit and base of a narrow ridge, and 
its nicely graveled walks, overlooking the 
river, are shaded by fine beech trees, and 
provided with comfortable seats. Here, 
in the mild winter days, one meetsall the 
fashion, gayety and invalidism of Pau, 
under the white umbrellas or protected 
from sunstroke by the invariable white 
cloth covering the hat and hanging be- 
tween the shoulders: cases of coup de soleil 
being not unfrequent, even in December. 

Here A and I lounge with the 
rest, cultivate little friendships with the 
noisy English children, rolling their hoops 
on the gravel, and stare idly at the bronz- 
ed faces of the French Zouayes and In- 
dian officers, who always frequent a place 
like this. But I find the sight of a uni- 
form as unfavorable to my patient as an 
American newspaper. He mutters grim- 
ly over his book, and wastes his breath 
in vain sighs for the Potomac and the 
Rapidan. I hold out, as a sort of paci- 
ficatory sugar-plum, the Rhine and the 
Tiber, and close my ears in time to avoid 
hearing those classic streams associated 
with expletives more forcible than pleas- 
ing. A sympathetic English lady had 
suggested to my friend A the ex- 
periences of that worthy and true gentle- 
man, Colonel Newcome, asa good philo- 
sophical study, and as he was following 
her suggestion in great content, stretched 
out on one of the seats in the Parc, and 
basking, like an invalid lizard, in the 
sun, he suddenly looked over the book to 
say that just here in the Parc pretty Rosy 
McKenzie flirted with the Major. That 











was, of course, before she became Mrs. 
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Clive Newcome, for Rosy was a proper 
little damsel. 

Classic ground, indeed! And whether 
is it better to know that here harmless 
little Rosy displayed her smiles and 
graces, and stout Mrs. McKenzie laid her 
toils, or that yonder, in the old castle, 
famous Jeanne d’Albret lived, and Queen 
Marguerite held her gorgeous court? 
Clive and the colonel are of the dear 
friends whose names thrill us at any dis- 
tance of space or time. Not real? In- 
finitely more real spirit without body 
than body without spirit—such as one 
sees at his elbow every day. And Ethel 
and Pendennis and Laura—have we 
parted from these friends forever ? 

“*Oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

When one is weary of the Parc, there 
is still the Bois Louis, a charming little 
walk along the banks of the Gave, not 
too long nor too rough for the most deli- 
cate. That it appears to be generally 
occupied by washerwomen is hardly an 
objection, for these energetic creatures 
have taken possession of every running 
stream in this region, and not a roadside 
but is ornamented with nameless unsight- 
ly draperies spread on the bushes to dry. 

Pau is especially attractive to an Ame- 
rican, from the number of English fami- 
lies residing here. Many of the finest 
houses are occupied by English, and 
their hospitalities, so freely offered to 
strangers, make one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the place. Asick person, away 
from all the solaces and comforts of 
home, is painfully isolated in a place the 
language of which is only imperfectly 
understood. Society, of which he is in 
peculiar need to obviate that introverted 
state of mind, so mischievous to an invalid, 
is closed tohim. He is alone in a crowd. 
At Pau, an American can hardly feel iso- 
lated. English faces and English habits 
surround him. Two English churches 
are open to him on the Sabbath—though 
one of them is so near a water-course, it 
is externally more suggestive of damp- 
ness than devotion. English ladies, with 
bright, intelligent faces, and dress a shade 
less tasteful and nette than the French, 
promenade in the Parc, and at the tables 





@héte of any of the large hotels he will 
find agreeable conversation. Sympathy 
with the North he could not and would 
not expect to find. Blessed .are they 
who expect nothing, for verily they shall 
not be disappointed. An English gen- 
tleman naively asked me if the effect of 
General Grant’s taking command of Jeff. 
Davis’ army would not be prejudicial to 
the cause of the North? Englishmen 
on the continent do not understand our 
affairs, but they have grace generally to 
be civil an2 courteous, and often show a 
genuine interest in obtaining some know- 
ledge of the state of things among us. 
As Pau is only twenty-six hours from 
London, English papers arrive with little 
delay, but such is the quiet, sedative ef- 
fect of the climate, that political ani- 
mosities are subdued, irritable tempers 
calmed, and the preprieties of place and 
time very generally observed. A good 
public library extends its privileges to all, 
the librarian passing out books with a con- 
fidence in visitors and a courtesy as rare 
as it is agreeable. 

The native inhabitants of the city and 
the surrounding country are seen in es- 
pecial glory on Monday, the market-day 
at Pau. Every conceivable article, from 
dry-goods to live-stock, is exposed for 
sale, on tables, carts, or on the ground, in 
and around the Place de la Nouvelle 
Halle. The peasants, from the neighbor- 
ing villages, flock into the town, and the 
clatter of wooden shoes on the pavement 
is almost deafening. But, alas! sabots 
are going out of fashion, and more than 
half the peasants wear leather shoes, or 
sandals made of duck. In another gen- 
eration sabots will be traditional. 

The. peasants are not very attractive, 
either in feature or costume. The men 
wear a blouse and flat woolen cap. They 
are sturdy, but not incumbered with 
flesh, and the uniformly healthy look of 
the people is quite noticeable. Whether 
it is due to the tranquilizing air of Pau, 
or to the fact that the pursuits of agri- 
culture, as it is carried on in this region, 
do‘ not stimulate the mind, certainly the 
faces of these Bearnais peasants wear an 
expression of bovine calm, not in the 
least attractive. Their ox-carts and 
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implements of husbandry are of the most 
primitive sort, and the oxen are still 
yoked by the horns and driven with a 
sharp goad. The girls are lovely, with 
rich brown complexions, fine color, and 
that look of glowing health which makes 
even moderate beauty brilliant ; but con- 
stant exposure to the sun and air leaves, 
at thirty, no traces of these early charms. 
Unlike the peasantry of many parts of 
Europe, they wear no hats, but a hand- 
kerchief bound about the head protects 
it from the sun, leaving the face entirely 
exposed. The old women—and it is a 
boast of the Bearnais that they are hale 
and hearty to a great age—sitting by the 
roadside and spinning, as they watch 
their sheep, can hardly be said to show 
the beauty of old age. As we mingled 


with the peasants on market-day, their 
quiet and undemonstrative manner was 
in marked contrast with that of the 
They use 


French people in general. 





OLD WOMAN SPINNING BY THE ROADSIDE, 





few gestures, yet they seemed to have a 
sort of dry wit, if one might judge from 
the peals of laughter which were heard 
now and then among the knots of traders. 
It is quite impossible for a foreigner to 
understand their patois. 

The mountaineers, who appear often 
at Pau on market-days, are a different 
class of people. They are tall and lithe, 
and with their loose jackets, short velvet 
trowsers, long stockings, and bright-color- 
ed sashes, have a very gay and jaunty 
look. They are quick at a jest, ride 
well, and walk with a light, springing 
step. They are mostly hunters and shep- 
herds, though their fathers were probably 
engaged in a business on the frontier 
more profitable, if not quite lawful. 

Neither the market, nor any other in- 
stitution, explains the high cost of living 
at Pau. The traveler who comes here 
under the impression that in the south 
of Europe living is cheap, will be griey- 
ously disappointed. Every luxury is to 
be found here, but these, as well as the 





| 
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necessaries of life, command exorbitant 
prices. 

The city of Pau must have been origi- 
nally only a collection of the houses of 
feudal dependents, around the castle of 


| their lord, and the castle, or chateau, as 


| it is now called, is still the chief object 
| of interest. 


| pride and affection, chiefly because it was 


The people regard it with 


the birthplace of Henry Fourth, the idol 
of every true Bearnais. But its historic 


associations run further back than the | 


time of Henry. Long before his day, 
kings and queens and nobles of high de- 
gree walked its halls, and looked out up- 
on the mountains with the same wonder 
and joy as we; felt their inexpressible 
beauty, and no doubt talked about it as 
foolishly. The great square tower, called 
the tower of Gaston Pheebus, was built, 
it is said, by that worthy whom Froissart 
delights to honor in his charming pages, 
though many a Count de Foix before 
him had probably held the place as a 
hunting resort. In the time of Gaston 
Pheebus, Pau must have been a sad place 
for quiet people who liked to lie still in 
their beds at night, if the story is true, 
that he kept his sixteen hundred dogs in 
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the court-yard. Froissart, delightful old 
story-teller as he is, seems to have had 
too pleasant an experience in the castle 
of Gaston to be over-fastidious as to the 
little peculiarities of his host. So the 
florins were abundant and given out in 
liberal largesses to retainers and friends, 
he did not inquire whence they came. 
Gaston is beautiful, generous, wise and 
devout in the eyes of the old chronicler, 
and when he claps a neighbor or friend 
into one of his dungeons by way of ex- 
tracting the needful florins, or, if they are 
not forthcomiug, tumbles a relative over 
the castle walls, the amiable Froissart 
does not cease to dwell on his matchless 
graces and virtues. The wife of Gaston 
appears to have been equally “ worthy 
and devout,” and their unfortunate son, 
the innocent victim of their plots, dying 
by his father’s hand in one of the dun- 
geons of the castle, Froissart exclaims, 
with holy horror, that “such a shocking 
accident should have taken place !” 
Gaston undoubtedly built the square 
keep and occupied the castle more or less, 
making the place horrible with his six- 
teen hundred dogs; but the old chateau 
saw its palmiest days in the time of the 
beautiful Marguerite de Valois and her 
husband, Henri d’Albret, grandparents 
of Henry the Fourth. Marguerite ap- 
preciated the charms of the place, and 
made it still more beautiful by all the 
embellishments of art and a cultivated 
taste. Near the castle she had one of 
the most beautiful gardens in Europe. 
Large additions were made to the south- 
ern side of the chateau, and Italian art- 
ists were sent for to decorate the new 
halls and plan the grand stairway. And 
here we still find their work, where the 
heads of Henri and Marguerite are seen 
in relief upon the walls, and their ciphers 
interlaced—H. R., M. R—(Henri roi, 
Marguerite reine,) decorate the escalier. 
In this beautiful residence, Marguerite as- 
sembled one of the most brilliant courts 
in Europe. She had lived, before her 
marriage, in the court of her brother, 
Francis First, under the influence of the 
dissolute Louisa of Savoy. But here, 
also, she had met some of the most dis- 
tinguished among the French Reformers 





—Le Fere,d’Etaple and Calvin. Clement 
Marot, the father of French poetry, laid 
his tribute at her feet in somewhat too 
amorous verse, and was proud to be 
known as her valet de chambre. And 
when Paris became too hot for these men, 
with the fires of religious persecution, 
they found a quiet asylum at the court 
of Marguerite at Pau. Gossiping old 
Brantéme, who was then a little boy, tells 
us of the good queen what he remem- 
bers; and has heard from his mother and 
grandmother, who were both her maids 
of honor. Marguerite was strongly sus- 
pected of an inclination to embrace the 
reformed faith, but her regard for her 
brother’s interests probably held her in 
Catholic communion. When the Con- 
stable Montmorenci, always her bitter 
enemy, suggested to the king that if he 
would extirpate the heretics, it would be 
well to begin with his own family, Fran- 
cis exclaimed: “Do not speak of her. 
She loves me too well to do any thing 
that would prejudice my state.” 

Henri and Marguerite had but one 
child who lived to maturity, the famous 
Jeanne d’Albret. Married when a mere 
child, for reasons of state, she married 
the second time according to her own 
choice, and chose, unfortunately, a weak, 
unworthy nobleman, Antoine de Bourbon, 
Duc de Vendéme. She accepted the re- 
formed faith, and with her stort heart 
and resolute will held up the banner of 
the Reformation against all menace and 
persuasion. She abjured Catholicism by 
a solemn ceremony, was baptized into the 
reformed faith in the ugly little church 
of St. Martin, still standing near the 
chateau, closed the convents, and boldly 
threw down the gauntlet to the Roman- 
ists. At her court, Calvin found a refuge, 
and a half-ruined and crumbling tower at 
the foot of the chateau, with which it is 
still connected, was once his residence. 

The bishop of Armignac, a relative of 
the queen, wrote her a friendly letter, 
showing the impossibility of sustaining 
herself, surrounded by Catholic neighbors, 
and urging her, by every motive of policy, 
toretract. But stout-hearted Jeanne had 
no thought of yielding. She obtained 
the assistance of Queen Elizabeth of 
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England, collected an army and defeated 
the Catholics. Then, with no sparing 
hand, she gave back injury for injury, 
and throughout Bearn the most dreadful 
reprisals took place. The Gave, so clear 
and quiet now, then ran blood all the 
way from the terrible Bridge of Orthez; 
and in the chateau itself many of the 
principal nobles of Bearn were put to a 
violent death. 

It is pleasant to turn from all this to 
what is noble and fine in the character 
of Jeanne. Some years after her mar- 
riage, when she had lost several children, 
it was rumored that the crown of Na- 
varre again had prospect of an heir. The 
old king Henri, whose queen died a few 
years before, was anxious that the child 
should be a true Bearnais, born at Pau. 
Now Jeanne had long wished to see her 
father’s will, which she feared had been 
made under influences unfavorable to 
her. The king promised to give her the 
will and a chain of gold which could be 
wound twenty-five times around her 
neck, if, at the birth of the child, she 
would sing a Bearnais song, “ that she 
might not have a squalling or a sulky 
babe.” She kept her promise, and as 
the king approached her room, he heard 
her chanting, in a feeble voice : 


“Notre Dame du bout du Pont, 
Aidez moi a cette heure, 
Priez le Dieu du Ciel 
Qu’il veuille bien me delivrer au plus vite, 
D’un fils qu’il me fasse le don; 
Tout jusq’au haut des monts l’implore.” 


Overcome with gratitude, Henri gave 
her the will and chain of gold, saying: 
“These are yours, but this is mine,” as 
he wrapped the child in his cloak and 
took him into his own apartments. 
Greatly to his grandfather’s joy, the lit- 
tle prince came into the world without 
crying, and even when he rubbed the 
baby lips with a clove of garlic, and ad- 
ministered, from his own golden cup, 
a drop of strong Jurancon wine, this im- 
perturbable infant, so says the story, 
never whimpered. 

The chamber is still shown where 
Henry was born, and over the chimney 
one sees the sculptured arms of Bearn 
and Navarre. Here, too, is shown the 





CRADLE OF HENRY IV, OF FRANCE. 
shell of a tortoise, which served as a 


cradle for the famous child. It is said 
that when, in May, 1789, the revolution- 
ary mob rushed into the court-yard, wild 
with the rage for demolition, some de- 
voted loyalist carried away the royal 
cradle, and placed in its stead a similar 
shell, which was burned by the mob. 
Here is the cradle suspended under a 
canopy of flags, wrought by the hands 
of a princess of Orleans. Let him doubt 
who dares! He must indeed be a miser- 
able skeptic who refuses to believe that 
in this veritable shell swung the royal 
baby. 

All about Pau, one is reminded of 
Henry. Busts and statues abound in the 
chateau, and in the Place Royale a 
marble statue bears the inscription, “ Lou 
nostre Henrico”—-our Henry. In the 
time of Louis Eleventh, the people of 
Pau wished to erect a statue to their be- 
loved king Henry, but upon conferring 
with the government, it was suggested 
that it would be better to compliment, in 
this way, the reigning monarch. It was 
a bitter disappointment, but it was wise 
to comply, and the statue was erected. It 
bore the inscription: “ Louis XI, petit- 
fils du bon roi Henri.” It was destroyed 
in the Revolution. 
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The chateau contains at present very 
little that belongs to the time of Henry 
Fourth. Much of the furniture was 
taken away to adorn the Louvre, and 
till the time of Louis Phillippe, it was 
in a state of great neglect and de- 
cay. Under his auspices, the interior 
was restored with taste and care—con- 
siderable additions were made to the 
building, and it is said the royal family 
intended to make it an occasional resort. 
The Duke of Orleans was greatly inter- 
ested in its restoration, and had suggested 
many of the improvements. Furniture, 
mostly of the time of Louis Fourteenth, 
had been sent from Paris, when these 
preparations were interrupted by his sud- 
den and terrible death. 

The chateau has more reéently been 
the’ prison of Abd-el-Kadir. A plain 
room is shown in which he passed seven 
weary years, looking out upon the Span- 
ish hills, and the graves of his five little 
children in the cemetery, complete the 
sad story of his imprisonment. 

In another room is a chimney-piece of 
Swedish porphyry, and this, with two 
large porphyry vases, was the gift of 
Bernadotte—afterward Charles Jean of 
Sweden—to the place of his birth. 

Although this old castle is the only 
object of interest at hand, yet with a 
walk of a few miles, one finds, in an old 
parish church, a modern chateau, or an 





BIRTHPLACE OF BERNADOTTE, PAU. 





especially fine view of the mountains, 
abundant inducements for a morning ex- 
cursion. The roads leading from Pau, 
however, are wearisomely straight and 
level; Lombardy poplars, like rows of 
inverted brooms, bordering them on both 
sides. These are‘dreary walks to an in- 
valid who would so gladly forget himself 
in the constant surprises of winding roads 
and an undulating country. One thinks 
with unutterable longing of the country 
roads at home, skirting swamps where 
the rhodora hangs out its purple banner, 
and the honeysuckle loads the air with 
voluptuous fragrance; crossing brooks 
where the meadows all about are rosy 
with the marvelous beauty of the are- 
thusa, and the sagittaria in fragile white- 
ness hangs pendulous over the water ; 


‘brooks all aflame with cardinal flower, so 


red that it burns to a steely purple in the 
sun; through woods where the sweet 
scent of the clethra attracts the wander- 
ing bee ; and then out upon some breezy 
upland, where the outspread beauty of 
hill and meadow exhilarates and satisfies. 
All seasons and times blend in one maze 
of strange delightfulness, and dear as the 
friends we can not see, are the pleasant 
country lanes and hillsides of home. 

But while New York is covered with 
snow, or something that was snow, and 
no green thing has stirred, at Pau(and why 
is man by nature ungrateful ?) at Pau the 
meadows are green, roses here and there 
are blooming along the hedges, violets hide 
in damp nooks, and though there is not a 
leaf on the trees, and the beauty of the 
vineyards is desolation and ugliness, still 
the soft, quiet air and hum of insects de- 
lude us with associations of midsummer. 
There is something wonderfully quieting, 
even lulling in the air of Pau, and it is so 
still that one often hears the church-bells 
in the distant villages. 

That nervous irritability, which is one 
of the most painful signs of failing health, 
invariably yields to its tranquilizing in- 
fluence. A confessed himself some- 





thing less a savage after a few weeks’ 
stay, and anticipated becoming a reput- 
able Christian at the end of the winter. 
The wearisome sameness of the walks 
near Pau renders riding far more desir- 
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able ; neither is it expensive in proportion 
to other luxuries, A drive to Jurangon 
is one of the most pleasing. As we 
drove, one morning, through the village, 
the place seemed to have been transform- 
ed into one great laundry. On the com- 
mon were hanging the wet garments of 
the whole population—a damp and 
ghastly exhibition. 

The Jurancon hillsides produce the 
celebrated wine with which Henri d’Al- 
bret welcomed his famous grandson. It 
is a White wine, of fine flavor and con- 
siderable strength, far superior to any 
other in this part of France, and is made 
in so small quantities that it is never ex- 
ported. The most celebrated vineyard 
produces but a tun of wine a year. A 
few miles beyond the village is the cele- 
brated Jurancon mosaic, a relic of fhe 
Romans, supposed to be about fifteen 
hundred years old. It appears to be the 
floor of a bathing establishment, and is 
composed of cubical stones, colored in 
representation of fishes, scrolls, etc. 
When it was first opened, a figure of 
Neptune and one of a woman were very 
distinct and clear, but by the neglect of 
the government the pavement has been 
exposed to the action of the weather. 





In the old village of Lescar, the parish 
church has a history running back seven 
hundred years, and must have been the 
scene of many a gorgeous ceremony. It 
is built like a Roman basilica, and has a 
half-warlike, half-religious look, suggest- 
ive of more turbulent times. There are 
traditions that the prelates of Lescar held 
with arms of the flesh, what they could 
not hold with arms of the spirit, “ fight- 
ing when they could, and cursing when 
they could not fight.” The interior of 
the church is curious rather€han beauti- 
ful. On the sculptured capitals of the 
columns are representations of Eve tak- 
ing the apple from the serpent, and of 
Satan devouring the wicked, which the 
artist probably intended should be tragic 
or at least*serious in their effect. Here 
were laid Marguerite de Valois and her 
husband, Henri d’Albret, and as we lin- 
ger in the quiet church, its shadowy 
aisles glow again with the pomp of royal 
funerals, and echo to solemn dirges for the 
royal dead. Famous Jeanne d’Albret, 
too, lies here, though she died in Paris, 
of that disease so common at the time 
among the enemies of Catherine de Med- 
icis. And here, amid the scenes of his 
happy childhood, it appears must fitting 
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that Henry should have been laid, but, 
with the common misfortune of royalty, 
his body was placed among those of the 
French kings, in the royal vault at St. 
Denis. 

THE PYRENEES. 

We had heard much, during our stay 
at Pau, of the fine scenery among the 
mountains, and although it was perhaps 
too early in the season for such a trip, 
yet the neighborhood of great mountains 
proved an irresistible attraction, and we 
decided on the first of May to visit Eaux 
Bonhes, in the Pyrenees. Winding 
through the beautiful Val d’Ossau, the 
presence of the more genial season was 
everywhere evident. The vines were in 
leaf and blossom, the grain had sturted, 
and the more bracing air and prospect of 
change gave new life and exhilaration to 
our party, who were somewhat weary of 
Pau. As we approached the Pyrenees, 
the scenery became more and more grand, 
and the ascent so steep that the road 
wound in almost parallel lines up the 





THE THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

















sides of the mountain. Far up among 
the mountains, surrounded by deep ra- 
vines and wild glens, and shut into a nar- 
row gorge, we found the little village of 
Eaux Bonnes. It is merely a collection 
of hotels, built around a park or prome- 
nade, and so crowded in, that the moun- 
tains form the back of the houses, as 
high as the third or fourth story. There 
is something curious, and not altogether 
attractive in the appearance of this bit 
of civilization and fashion, set down so 
serenely in the midst of so wild and 
savage an aspect of nature. The park 
is neatly laid out, and provided with 
lamps ; the sidewalks are even and con- 
venient ; the telegraph-office, post-office, 
and circulating library offer their various 
attractions, and the houses are neat and 
stylish, with all the furbished look of a 
modern hotel. Delightful walks are laid 
out around the mountains, with a gradual 
ascent. One of these, the promenade de 
limpératrice, is nearly level, and even an 
invalid can enjoy it. A level walk in 
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this region is a relief which it is perhaps 
difficult to appreciate. Where at every 
step one must take heed to his feet or en- 
danger his head, it gives a delightful sen- 
sation of rest to walk without care and 
merely enjoy. Seats, too, are placed at 
intervals, wherever the special beauty of 
the landscape invites delay. Yet in 
these walks, where art has done so much, 
there is still the wild, rank smell of 
untamed vegetation. Beautiful mosses 
cover the rocks, anc the beeches and firs 
give « delightful shade. In the summer, 
civilization and fashion have it all their 
own way; but in the winter, the wild 
spirit of the mountains comes down in 
his strength, tearing away roads, break- 
ing down embankments, and making 
hideous gullies and chasms; and it is 
only by enormous expense and labor 
that the place is reclaimed again for 
civilization. While we were at Eaux 
Bonnes, workmen were busy clearing the 
paths, making new roads, blasting into 
the mountains for more room, filling up 
gullies and making straight and smooth 
the way for the feet of fashion. It is 
said six thousand persons visit the place 
during the short season. The waters con- 
tain considerable sulphur, and the estab- 
lishment where it was in process of bot- 
tling, to send away, had an odor like the 
entrance to the pit. The thermal estab- 
lishment, so called, appears to be a water- 
cure of the most unpleasant kind. The 
arrangements for sickness are conspicu- 
ously evident, and fill one with the dis- 
gust naturally inspired by preparations 
for curing the species en masse. 

Beautiful waterfalls are the most com- 
mon of all beauties at Eaux Bonnes. 
You can have your choice among any 
number of bubbling, dashing, noisy or 
quiet, large or little cascades. There is 
a general rushing and dripping, gurgling 
and splashing, all about the place. One 
may expect at any moment to see Undine 
at his elbow, and be turned into a 
cold, shivering water sprite. These 
springs have been used for centuries. 
They were formerly called Eaux d’Arque- 
busades, because, after the battle of Pa- 
via, they had the honor of patching 
up Henri d’Albret and those of his 





followers who were fortunate enough 
to escape a Spanish dungeon. Chatty, 
wise, agreeable Montaigne says he always 
visits those mineral springs where he can 
have the best lodging, provision and 
company, and recommends these waters 
of the Pyrenees. He evidently under- 
stood making his earthly pilgrimage as 
comfortable as possible. 

After a long rest at Eaux Bonnes, the 
invalids of our party declared themselves 
in favor of another move. The exhilara- 
tion of the mountain air had diminished 
the lassitude which had begun to show 
itself at Pau, and their improved condi- 
tion was greatly for the good reputation 
of Pau and the Pyrenees. 

The road to Eaux Chaudes is far more 
wild and magnificent than that which 
leads to Euux Bonnes. It runs through 
a lengthened gorge in the mountains, 
which approach so near that there is 
hardly room for a path; now it is cut 
into the solid rock ; now supported on 
massive arches above the river, which 


rushes and tumbles five hundred feet be- s 


low. It is certainly a great triumph of 
engineering, and highly creditable to the 
government which keeps it in such per- 
fect repair. As we approach Eaux 
Chaudes, the mountains are wooded to 
their very summits, and in this narrow 
defile, darkened by deep shadows and 
with only a narrow strip of sky far up 
overhead, one has an oppressive sense of 
their awful grandeur. Enormous beech 
trees hang from the sides of the moun- 
tains, of a stunted, horrible growth, in 
character with the scene. These trees 
are sometimes only eight feet high, and 
so large in circumference that three men 
could not clasp them. Their white 
branches are twisted, doubled and re- 
doubled upon each other, and the distort- 
ed tree, bending down toward the valley, 
hangs by its stout roots, which hold 
firmly to the soil. Sometimes moisture 
has caused the trunk to decay, and the 
gaping shell puts out its leaves fresh and 
green as ever. 

Between two battlemented towers of 
granite, the little village of Eaux Chaudes 
surprises one by its suggestion of man 
and his littleness in the midst of this 
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ROAD TO EAUX CHAUDES, 


sublimity of nature. It consists of a 
cluster of houses around the springs, and 
the gorge is here so narrow that there is 
hardly room for a single row of buildings. 
The hotel where we dined overhangs the 
river, which is one hundred and fifty 
feet below, and the streams which run 
down the sides of the mountains are 
conducted under the houses. There is 
an unpleasant dampness about the hotels 
at this season, and as we sat at table in 
hats, coats and all sorts of wrappings, 
the sound of rushing water under our 
feet was far from warming. We were 
certainly in advance of the season, for 








nothing but intense 
heat could reconcile 
one to such aqueous 
surroundings. It is 
said the great heat 
of a summer day at 
the bottom of this 
gorge, is tempered by 
regular winds, which 
rise as the day ad- 
vances, and subside 
towardevening,when 
mm the mountain shad- 
#1 ows cool the air suf- 
ficiently. Eaux Chau- 
des has been a great 
resort for centuries. 
Tully tells of the 
bear hunts which 
@ Henry Fourth enjoy- 
m4 ed in these wild re- 
@ gions, and in which 
4 he invited the ladies 
of his court to par- 
ticipate; but these 
#4 were then, and are 
Lip still, attended with 
too much risk to be 
* "an agreeable amuse- 
ment for ladies. While we were at Eaux 
Chaudes, a party of hunters went up the 
mountains in pursuit of a bear which 
had been unusually bold. All day we 
heard the crack of rifles echoing through 
the gorge, but the men returned at night, 
tired and crestfallen, without the bear. 
With a strong desire to see Eaux 
Chaudes again when the heat of summer 
should make its perpetual drips a luxury, 
we continued our little journey a few 
miles further, to Gabas, one of the most 
Spanish towns in France. The magni- 
ficent pines of this region add much to 
the grandeur of the scenery. Elsewhere 
the old trees have been extensively cut 
down for the French navy. Bui this is 
supposed to have caused disastrous fresh- 
ets, and owing to this fact, and the circum- 
stance that northern pine is now preferred 
for ship-building, these trees are permitted 
to remain. 
Bagnerres de Bigorre is, we have heard, 
better situated for an early visit than 
either Eaux Bonnes or Eaux Chaudes; 
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but my friend A ,& new man ap- 
parently in health and spirits, had set 
his face toward civilization, and we left 
Pau and the Pyrenees behind us, sincere- 
ly grateful for the blessing of improved, 
if not wholly restored, health. 





CLIMATE OF PAU. 


Pulmonary disease is often so insid- 
ious and painless in its approaches, tl 
the patient is not alarmed till it is 
late to effect a cure. In this condition 
he goes abroad for the benefit of a milder 
climate, and to the depression of disease 
is added that of homesickness. Under 
such circumstances, improvement can 
hardly be expected. But in the earlier 
stages of disease, change of climate re- 
sults often in great advantage, and some- 
times in permanent cure. The desirable- 
ness of any place as a resort for invalids, 
depends upon a variety of circumstances, 
of which latitude is by no means the 
most important. Some of tg} advan- 
tages which the climate of Pau affords 
are a mild temperature, a quiet atmos- 
phere, with freedom from irritating 
winds, very little free moisture, and its 
singularly sedative influence. Dr. Tay- 
lor, in his valuable work on the climate 
of Pau,says the mean temperature for the 
winter, for five years, was 42°, for the 
spring 54°, for the summer 70°, and for 
the autumn 58°. 

According to Sir James Clarkegin the 
winter it is 2° warmer than London; 
8° colder than Penzance ; 6° colder than 
Nice or Rome ; 18° colder than Madeira. 
Tn spring it is 6° warmer than London ; 
5° warmer than Penzance; 2°5° colder 
than Rome; 7° colder than the island of 
Madeira. 

The daily range of temperature at 
Pau is 7°5°; at Penzance, 65°; at Nice, 
85°; at Rome, 11°. 

It is thus seen that in the worst feature of 
the climate of Pau, the heat of the day and 
the chilliness of its mornings and even- 
ings, it compares favorably with other 
resorts for invalids. Its season properly 
extends from October to May. The still- 
ness of the atmosphere, so acceptable to 
persons with weak lungs, is variously ac- 
counted for. On the north it is shut in 





by a range of hills, and on the south by 
the Pyrenees, so that the tramontana, so 
distressing at Nice, and the sirocco, the 
bane of invalids at Palermo, are un- 
known. On the west, however, it is 
unprotected, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why it has not the mistral or 
north-west wind, so painfully felt at 
Nice, Montpelier, and many other places 
on the Mediterranean shore. Visitors 
are sometimes filled with an unconquer- 
able disgust on account of the frequent 
rains, and a rainy day to an invalid or 
pleasure-seeker is certainly not an agree- 
able experience. But we hardly asso- 
ciate with the idea of a fine climate 
entire absence of rain. Now Pau is by 
no means subject to perpetual drought. 
Rain, however, rarely falls on more than 
two successive days, and the soil is so 
porous that it is easily absorbed, and the 
ground jis soon dry. There appears to 
be very little free moisture in the air. 
Ladies, who can not usually appear in 
curls on rainy days, say that they find no 
difficulty in this respect at Pau. Rust 
and mold are rare even in houses which 
have been long closed and are without 
fires. For seven years, the average num- 
ber of rainy days was 119. Rain is of 
frequent occurrence in the spring, espe- 
cially in March and April, but as it falls 
perpendicularly in mild showers, even an 
invalid need not confine himself to the 
house or miss his accustomed walk. But 
of all the health-giving properties of the 
Bearnais air, none is so favorable to an 
American invalid as its sedative quality. 
The climate of America, and the excite- 
ments of our hot-bed growth, tend to 
aggravate nervous disease, and to produce 
a high degree of nervous susceptibility. 
But at Pau the most excitable man be- 
comes calm, the quick pulse is retarded, 
and the anxious countenance becomes 
more serene. One finds himself averse 
to activity, and yet fully as susceptible to 
emotions of grandeur and beauty as ever. 
To a man in full health, this mental lull 
is not altogether pleasing; but when 
sickness lays its interdict upon us and the 
power to execute is gone, a climate that 
gives sweet surcease to the will is indeed 
a blessing. 
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THE DEAD LETTER. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
6¢ “NOME,” said my cicerone, “ we are 
already very late.” 

A rapid walk of a few minutes brought 
us to the entrance of a handsome house, 
having the appearance of a private resi- 
dence, and standing on a fashionable 
street. 

“Why,” said I, inclined to draw back, 
as he ascended the steps, “you surely 
would not think of disturbing the people 
here at this hour of the night? There. is 
not a light to be seen, even in the cham- 
bers.” 

Mr. Burton’s low laugh made me blush 
at my own “ greenness.” His ring at the 
bell was followed by a knock, which I 
was quick-witted enough, in spite of my 
verdancy, to perceive had something sig- 
nificant about it. The door immediately 
swung a little open, my friend said a few 
words which had the effect to unclose the 
Vou. I—20. 





mysterious portals still wider, and we- 
entered a modest hall, which a single. 
gas-burner, half turned off, dimly illumi-- 
nated. The man-servant who admitted. 
us was sable as ebony, muscular, much: 
above the medium size, dressed in a plain 
livery, and with manners as polished as- 
his own shining skin—an African leopard; 
barring the spots, smooth and powerful. 
“Ts Bagley still here?” asked my com- 


panion. 

“Yes, sir. Inde library, jus’ where 
you lef’ him.” 

“Very well. You need not disturb 


him. I’ve brought my young friend in 
to introduce him to the house, in view 
of further acquaintance.” 

The ebony man smiled respectfully, 
bowing for us to pass into the parlor. I 
thought I saw in that quiet smile a.lurk- 
ing ray of satisfaction—a gloating, as it 
were, over my prospective intimacy: at 
this respectable house. He had probably 
been usher to the maelstrom long enough 
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to know that those whose feet were once 
caught in the slow, delightful waltz of the 
circling waters never withdrew them, after 
the circle grew narrow and swift, and the 
rush of the whirlpool sounded up from 
the bottomless pit. 

We entered a suit of rooms in no man- 
ner differing from the parlors of a private 
house. They were richly furnished and 
well lighted, close inner blinds, hidden, 
heavy silk curtains, shutting in the | 
from the observation of the street. There 
were three rooms in thig suit ; the two 
first were now deserted, though the odor 
of wine, and scented hair and handker- 
chiefs, showed they had been recently oc- 
cupied. In these two the chandeliers 
were partially obscured, but the third 
room was still brilliantly illuminated. 
We walked toward it. Magnificent cur- 
tains of amber silk depended from the 
arch which separated it from the parlors. 
Only one of these curtains .was now 
drawn back, the others trailthg on the 
carpet, and closing the apartment from 
our observation. Mr. Burton placed me 
in the shadow of the curtains, where I 
could see, myself unseen. The room 
was furnished as a library, two of its 
walls being covered with books; I par- 
ticularly noticed a marble bust of Shakes- 
ceare, very fine. A severe, yet liberal, 
taste marked the choice and arrangement 
of every thing. A painting of Tasso 
reading his poems to the Princess hung 
between the two back windows. 

It was a well-arranged library, certain- 
ly ; yet the four occupants were engrossed 
in a study more fascinating than that of 
any of the books by which they were sur- 
rounded. If Mephistophiles could have 
stepped from his binding of blue and gold, 
and made the acquaintance of the compa- 
ny, he would have been charmed. Two 
couples sat at two tables playing cards. 
All the other visitors to the establishment 
had gone away, some of them to theft or 
suicide, perhaps, save those four, who still 
lingered, wrapped in the dread enchant- 
ment of the hour. The two at the table 
I first glanced at, were both strangers to 
me; at the second, I could not see the 





face of one of the players, whose back 
was toward me ; but the face of the other 
was directly in front of me, and under the 
fuil light of the chandelier. This person 
was James Argyll. My astonishment was 
profound. That I had never fraternized 
with him, I considered partly my own 
fault—there are persons so naturally an- 
tagonistic as to make real friendship be- 
tween them impossible—and I had often 
blamed myself for our mutual coldness. 
But, with all my dislike of some of his 
qualities—as, for instance, his indolent 
acceptance of his uncle’s bounty, which, 
in tlre eyes of a person of my disposition, 
took away half his manliness—with: all 
my unfriendly aversion to him, I had 
never suspected him of, absolutely bad 
habits. 

I had to look twice to assure myself of 
his identity. And having looked, I could 
not take away my eyes from the strange 
attraction of a countenance transformed 
by the excitement of the gaming-table. 
His dark complexion had blanched to a 
sallow paleness ; cheeks and lips were of 
the same color; his nose seemed to have 
sharpened, and was drawn in about the 
face with a pinched look; his eyebrows 
were very slightly contracted, but fixed, 
as if cut in marble, while underneath them 
the lids were drawn together, so that only 
a line of the eye was visible—a narrow 
line, letting out a single steady ray from 
the lurid world within. The lids appear- 
ed as if the eyeballs had shrunken in the 
intensity of their gaze. 

Silently the cards were dealt and play- 
ed. It was evidently the closing game, 
upon which much depended—/ow much, 
for James, I could only guess by the in- 
creasing pallor and absorption of his 
countenance. 

“T wish I could see his opponent’s face,” 
I whispered to my companion. 

“You would see nothing but the face 
of the devil coolly amusing himself. Bag- 
ley never gets excited. He has ruined a 
dozen young men already.” 

The last card was thrown down; the 
two players arose simultaneously. 

“Well, Bagley,” said James, with a 
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desperate laugh, “you will have to wait 
for the money until I—” 

“Marry the young lady,” said the oth- 
er; “that is the agreement, 1 believe; but 
don’t consent to a long engagement.” 

“T shall find some means to pay these 
last two debts before that happy consum- 
mation, I hope. You shall hear from me 
within a month.” 

“We will make a little memorandum 
of them,” said his opponent ; and as they 
went together to a writing-desk, Mr. Bur- 
ton drew me away. 

I could hardly breathe when we got 
into the street, was so suffocated with 
rage at hearing the reference made by 
those two men, under that unholy roof, 
to the woman so revered and sacred in 
my thoughts. I was certain that Miss 
Argyll was the young lady whose fortune 
was to pay these ‘debts of honor,’ con- 
tracted in advance upon such security. 
If his strong hand had not silently with- 
held me, 1 do not know but I should 
have made a scene, which would have 
been as unwise as useless. I was thank- 
ful, afterward, that I was prevented, 
though I chafed under the restraint at the 
time. Neither of us spoke until we were 
in the house of my host, where a fire in 
the library awaited us. Before this we 
seated ourselves, neither of us feeling 
sleepy after our night’s adventures. 

“How did you know that Argyll was 
at that house? I had no idea that he in- 
tended coming to the city to-day,” I said. 

“He had no intention until he learned 
of your sudden departure. He came 
down in the next train, to see what you 
were about. He is uneasy about you, Mr. 
Redfield, didn’t you know it? As he 
could ascertain nothing satisfactory about 
your doings, or mine, he had nothing 
better on his hands, this evening, than to 
look up his friend Bagley.” 

“ How do you know all this?” , 

The detective half-smiled, his piercing 
eyes fixed reflectively on the fire. 

“T should be poorly able to support my 
pretensions, if I could not keep the circle 
of my acquaintance under my observa- 
tion. I was informed of his arrival in 





town, upon my return from Brooklyn, 
and have known of his whereabouts since. 
I could tell you what he had for supper, 
if it would interest you.” 

The uneasy feeling which I had several 
times experienced in Mr. Burton’s society, 
came over me again. I spoke a little 
quickly : 

“TI wonder if you have your secret 
agents—spirits of the air, or electricity, 
they might almost seem to be—hovering 
always on my steps.” 

He laughed, but not unpleasantly, look- 
ing me through with those steel-blue 
rays: 

“ Would it trouble you to fancy your- 
self under surveillance ?” 

“T never liked fetters, of any kind. I 
yield my choice of will and action to 
nobody. However, if any one finds sat- 
isfaction in playing the part of my shad- 
ow, I don’t know that I shall suffer any 
restraint upon that account.” 

“T don’t think it would disturb you se- 
riously,” he said. 

“ No one likes to be watched, Mr. Bur- 
ton.” 

“We are all watched by the pure and 
penetrating eye of the All-seeing One, 
and if we are not fearful before Him, 
whom need we shrink from ?” 

I looked up to see whether, it was the 
secret police agent who was preaching to 
me, or whether my host, in his power of 
varying the outer manifestations of his 
character, had not: dropped the mystic 
star for the robe of the minister; he was 
gazing into the fire with a sad, absorbed 
expression, as if he saw before him a long 
procession of mortal crimes, walking in 
the night of earth, but, in reality, under 
the full brightness of infinite day. I had 
seen him before in these solemn, almost 
prophetic moods, brought on him by the 
revelation of some new sin, which seemed 
always in him to awaken regret, rather 
than the exultation of a detective bent on 
the successful results of his mission. So 
soft, so gentle he appeared then, I in- 
wardly wondered that he had the stern- 
ness to inflict disgrace and exposure upon 
the ‘respectable’ guilty—which class of 
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criminals he was almost exclusively em- 
ployed with—but I had only to reflect 
upon the admirable equipoise of his 
character, to realize that with him justice 
was what he loved best. For those who 
prowled about society in the garb of 
lambs and shepherd-dogs, seeking whom 
they might devour, and laying, perhaps, 
the proofs of guilt at the doors of the in- 
nocent, he had no mercy of the ‘let us 
alone’ type. A little time we were silent; 
the dropping of an ember from the grate 
startled us. 

“Why do you think that James watches 
me? ‘What does he watch me for ?”. 

I asked this, going back to the surprise 
I had felt when he made the remark. 

“ You will know soon enough.” 

It was useless for me to press the ques- 

tion, since he did not wish to be ex- 
plicit. 
“T did not know,” I continued, “I 
never dreamed, that James had bad asso- 
ciates in the city. I know that his uncle 
and cousins do not suspect it. It pains 
me more than I can express. What shall 
I do? I have no influence over him. 
He dislikes me, and would take the most 
brotherly remonstrance as an insult.” 

“TI do not wish you, at present, to hint 
your discovery to him. As for your not 
suspecting his habits, those habits them- 
selves are recent. I doubt if he had ever 
ventured a dollar on cards three months 
ago. He had some gay, even dissolute 
companions in the city, of which the 
worst and most dangerous was Bagley. 
But he had not joined them in their worst 
excesses—he was only idle and fond of 
pleasure—a moth fluttering around the 
flames. Now he has scorched his wings. 
He has not spent more than three or four 
nights as he spent this; and the only 
money he has lost has been to the person 
you saw him with to-night. Bagley is 
one of the vampires who fatten on the 
characters and purses of young men like 
James Argyll.” 

“Then ought we not to make.some 
earnest effort to save James before it is too 
late? Oh, Mr. Burton, you are wise and 
experienced—tell me what to do.” 





“Why do you feel so much interest in 
him? You do not like him.” 

“T could not see the merest stranger go 
down toward destruction without stretch- 
ing forth my hand. There is no great 
friendship between us, it is true; but 
James is nearly connected with the hap- 
piness and reputation of the family I 
honor most on earth. For its sake, I 
would make the utmost endeavor.” 

“ For the interests of justice, then, it is 
well that I am not related to the Argylls 
by the personal ties which affect you. I 
will tell you one thing—James does not 
gamble so much from weakness of will to 
resist temptation, as he does to forget for 
a time, under the influence of the fascin- 
ating excitement, an anxiety which he 
carries about with him.” 

“You’re a close observer, Mr. Burton 
James has, indeed, been deeply troubled 
lately. I have noticed the change in him 
—in his appetite, complexion, manners, 
in a thousand trifles—a change which 
grows upon him daily. He is gnawed 
upon by secret doubts—now raised by 
hopes, now depressed by fears, until he is 
fitful and uncertain as a light carried in 
an autumn wind. But I can tell you that 
he is all wrong in indulging this vain 
hope, which creates the doubt. I know 
what it is, and how utterly without foun- 
dation. It is weakness, wickedness in 
him to allow a passion which ought only 
to ennoble him and teach him self-control, 
to chase him to such ruin as I saw to- 
night.” 

“That is your way of viewing the mat- 
ter, Mr. Redfield. We all see things ac- 
cording to the color of the spectacles we 
happen to wear. Then you think it isa 
growing certainty that Miss Argyll, even 
under her present relief from past vows, 
will never favor his suit, nor that of any 
man, which is driving her cousin to these 
reckless habits?” 

T was half offended with him for men- 
tioning her name in-that manner; but I 
knew that mine was an extreme, if not 
morbid sensitiveness, where she was con- 
cerned, and I swallowed my resentment, 
answering : 
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“TI fear it is.” 

“That may explain his disquiet to you 
—so be it.” 

Still Mr. Burton was keeping something 
back from me—always keeping something 
back. I did not feel at all sleepy. I 
was full of eager thought. I reviewed, 
with a lightning glance, all he had ever 
said—all James had recently done or said 
—and, I swear, had it not been for the 
almost affectionate kindness of his gener- 
al manenr to me, and my belief in his 
candor, which would not allow him to 
play the part of a friend while acting the 
part of an enemy, I should have felt that 
Mr. Burton suspected me of that appalling 
crime which I was so busily seeking to 
fix upon the head of a frail, frightened 
woman! Again the idea, and not for the 
first time, crept through and through my 
veins, chilling me from head to foot. I 
looked him full in the eye. If he had 
such a thought, I would pluck it out from 
behind that curtain of deception, and 
make him acknowledge it. If he had 
such a thought, James had introduced it 
to hismind. I knew that James had had 
some interviews with him, of which I 
was only cognizant by casual observations 
dropped by my host. How many more 
such conclaves they may have held was 
left to my imagination to conjecture. 
What was this man before me playing this 
double part for?—a friend to each, but 
never to both together. The reader may 
smile, and answer that it is the very call- 
ing and existence of a detective to play a 
double part; and that I ought not to be 
chagrined to find him exercising his fine 
talents upon me. Perhaps James also 
had reason to fancy himself this man’s 
confidant and friend, who was playing us, 
one against the other, for purposes of his 
own. It was the thought that Mr. Burton, 
before whom more than any other person 
in this world, except my mother, I had 
been wiled to lay open my soul, could 
suspect me of any hidden part in that dark 
tragedy, which chilled me to the marrow. 

But no!—it was impossible! I saw it 
now in the frank and smiling eyes which 
met my searching and lengthy gaze. 





“There!” he cried, gayly, “there is a 
ray of actual sunrise. The fire is ont; 
the room is chilly——the morning has come 
upon us. We have sat out the night, 
Richard! Let me show you to your 
room; we will not breakfast until nine 
o’clock, and you can catch a couple of 
hours’ repose in the mean time.” He took 
up a lamp and we ascended the stairs. 
“Here is your chamber. Now, remem- 
ber, I bid you sleep, and let that clock in 
your brain run down. It is bad for the 
young to think too deeply. Good—— 
morning.” 

He passed on, as I closed the door of 


‘my chamber. His tone had:been that of 


an elder friend, speaking to a young man 
whom he loved; I had wronged him by 
that unpleasant idea which had shivered 
through me. 

Closed shutters and thick curtains kept 
out the broadening light of dawn ; yet I 
found it difficult to compose myself to 
sleep. That haunting shadow which had 
flitted from Henry’s grave as I approach- 
ed it yesterday—the dream which I had 
in the little chamber, awakening to the re- 
ality of the sewing-girl’s escape—I could 
not banish these any more than I could 
the discovery made in that house of sin, 
where the bloated spider of Play weaves 
his glittering net, and sits on the watch 
for the gay and brilliant victims who flut- 
ter into its meshes. 

One feeling I had, connected with that 
discovery, which I had not betrayed to 
Mr. Burton—which I would not fairly 
acknowledge to my own soul—which I 
quarreled with—drove out—but which 
persisted in returning to me now, 
banishing slumber from my eyelids. 
When I had stood behind those silken 
curtains, and beheld James Argyll losing 
money in play, I had experienced a sen- 
sation of relief—I might say of, absolute 
gladness—a sensation entirely apart from 
my sorrow at finding him in such soci- 
ety, with such habits. Why? Ah,donot 
ask me; I can not tell you yet. Do. not 
wrong me by saying that it was triumph 
over the fall of my rival in Mr. Argyll’s 
affections, in business possibly, and in the 
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regards of those two noble girls whose 
opinions we both prized so highly. Only 
do not accuse me of this most apparent 
reason for my gladness, and 1 will abide 
my time in your judgment. But no! I 
will confess this much to-night myself. 

If this stealthy and flying creature 
whom we two men were hunting from 
one hiding-place into another, whose wild 
face had been seen pressing toward the 
library window on that night of nights, 
and whose handkerchief the very thorns 
of the roses had conspired to steal from 
her, and hold as a witness against her—if 
this doubtful, eluding creature, flitting 
darkly in the shadows of this tragedy, 
had not &bstracted that money from Mr. 
Argyll’s desk, I had dared to guess who 
might have taken it. Simply and solely 
—not because I did not like him—but be- 
cause, to go back to the Friday before 
that fatal Saturday, I had ‘been late in the 
parlors. The girls were singing and play- 
ing at the piano; I left turning the music 
for them to go for a volume in the library 
which I desired to carry off with me to 
read in my room that night ; I opened the 
door suddenly, and startled James, who 
was leaning over that desk. 

“Have you seen my opera-glass ?” said 
he. “TI left it on the desk here.” 

I answered him that I had not seen it, 
got my book, and returned to the music, 
thinking no more of that trifling occur- 
rence—which I never more should have 
recalled had it not been for a peculiar ex- 
pression in James’ face, which I was af- 
terward forced to remember against my 
will. Yet so little did I wish to wrong 
him, even in my secret thoughts, that 
when the investigations were taking place, 
I was convinced, with all the others, that 
the unlawful visitor of the garden had, in 
some manner, possessed herself of the 
money. It only came back to me.as I 
watched James this night, in the gambling 
saloon, that, if he ever had been tempted 
to rob from his uncle more than the un- 
failing generosity of that good gentleman 
allowed him, I was glad that it was play 
which had tempted him to the wrongful 
act. This was theshadowy nature of my 





pleasure. Who has complete mastery of 
his thoughts? Who does not sometimes 
find them evil, unwarrantable, uncomfort- 
able, and to be ashamed of ? 

From the perplexity of all these things 
T sunk into a light slumber, from which 
I was almost immediately aroused by the 
tinkling of the breakfast-bell. I arose, 
dressed, and, upon descending to the li- 
brary, was met by a servant, who ushered 
me at once into a cheerful apartment, 
where my host sat by the window, read- 
ing the morning paper, and where the 
table only waited my appearance to be 
graced by a well-ordered meal. 

“Lenore usually presides over the tea- 
urn,” said Mr. Burton, as we sat down. 
“We have a little affair which answers 
for two, and which is adapted to the 
strength of her little hands. It seems 
pleasantest so; and we both like it—but 
she has not arisen this morning.” 

“T hope she is not more unwell than 
usual,” I said, with real solicitude. 

“To tell you the truth, she was not at 
all benefited by what occurred yesterday. 
She is nervous and exhausted; I have 
been up to see her. I know that when 
the doctor comes to-day, he will guess 
what I have been about, and blame me. 
I mean it shall be the last time in which 
I experiment upon her.” 

“T shall regret it, if she is really in- 
jured by it, despite my intense desire to 
learn what she revealed. Perhaps it was 
from our selfishness in making use of this 
exquisite instrument for purposes so earth- 
ly that we are punished by the fruitless- 
ness of the results.” 

Mr. Burton laughed. 

“Perhaps. Punishment, however, sel- 
dom appears fitly meted out, this side the 
Stygian river. My Lenore will be better 
this afternoon ; and I have strong hopes 
that, with the light now before us, we 
shall secure our prize. If that woman es- 
capes me now, I shall set her down as a 
lunatic—only an insane person could 
have the consummate cunning to thwart 
me so long.” 

“There never was one less insane,” I 
said. “The impression which she made 
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upon me was that of one in whom the 
emotions and intellect were both power- 
ful. Her will and cunning are well-nigh 
a match for yours. You will have to look 
sharp.” 

“It is easier to pursue than to evade 
pursuit. She has much the most difficult 
strategy to conceive and execute. I tell 
you, Mr. Redfield, [m bound to see that 
woman. I shall be so piqued at my 
failure, as to go into a decline, if I’m dis- 
appointed.” He seemed two-thirds in 
earnest, through his jocular assertion. 

We did not linger long over the break- 
fast, being anxious to get back to Brook- 
lyn. After we had withdrawn from the 
table, he gave me the paper to look over, 
while he ran up a moment to say some- 
thing to his daughter. While he was ab- 
sent, the door-bell rung, and the servant 
showed a gentleman into the room where 
I was. 

“ Well, really,” were the first words I 
heard, “ has Mr. Burton taken you for an 
apprentice, and do you lodge with your 
employer ?” 

It was James—as usual, when address- 
ing me, with the gay smile covering the 
sneer. He did not even extend his hand, 
but stood looking at me a moment, with 
a sort of defiant menace, which ended 
with an uneasy glance about the place. 
If he had been conscious of my secret 
visit to his haunts, he would have worn 
something such an expression; I con- 
strued it that his restless conscience made 
him suspicious of his friends. 

“ T came down, unexpectedly, yesterday 
morning, at his request. We got some 
trace of Leesy Sullivan ; and I shall stay 
until we do something about it.” 

“ Indeed !”—he seemed relieved, putting 
off his ugly look and condescending to be 
gentlemanly again. “Have you found 
out where the wretched creature has hid- 
den herself? Upon my word, I think if 
Eleanor knew the case in all its bearings, 
it might be useful in keeping her from 
quite killing herself of grief.” 

It was now my turn to be angry; I 
turned upon him with a flushed face: 
“For God’s sake, don’t slander the 








dead, even by imputation, however slight. 
Whoever put Henry where he lies now, 
and for what purpose, this much I believe 
—that no injustice nor sin of his own 
brought that high heart low. And the 
villain, I say the villain, who could 
breathe such a whisper in Eleanor’s ear 
would be base enough to—to—” 

“Speak out,” smiled James, holding 
me with his softly glittering gaze. 

“T will say no more,” I ended, abruptly, 
as I heard Mr. Burton’s steps approaching. 
It was evident to me that there was to be 
no peace between us two. 

I watched my host while he greeted 
the new arrival; I wished to satisfy my- 
self if there was a difference in his man- 
ner of treating us which would justify 
my belief that Mr. Burton was not play- 
ing a part with me. He was courteous, 
affable, every thing that was desirable or 
to be expected in a gentleman receiving 
a friendly acquaintance—that was all; 
again I assured myself that it was only 
toward me that he displayed real liking 
and affection. But this he did not now 
display. His face had on its mask—that 
conventional smile and polish, that air 
of polite interest, than which nothing is 
more impenetrable. It was because, in 
our intercourse alone together that Mr. 
Burton laid this mask aside, that I flatter- 
ed myself I was his friend and confidant. 

*“ Riehard got the start of me,” observ- 
ed James, after the compliments of the 
day were over ; “I had not the least idea 
that he was in town. I came down yes- 
terday to buy myselfan overcoat—importa, 
ant business, wasn’t it ?—and stayed over 
to the opera, last night being the open- 
ing of the new season. Did either of you 
attend? I did not see you, ifthere. He 
tells me that he left in the early morning 
train, before the one I took. Have youany 
information of importance, Mr: Burton ?” 

“We have seen Miss Sullivan.” 

“Ts it possible? And have you really 
made up your mind that the poor thing 
is guilty? Ifso, I hope you will not fail 
to have her arrested. I should like, very 
much indeed, to have the affair sifted to 
the dregs.” 
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“Yes, I suppose so. It is quite natural 
that you should take an interest in having 
it sifted, as you say. I assure you that if 
I have reason enough to warrant an in- 
dictment I shall have one gotten out. In 
the mean time we must be cautious—the 
interests involved are too serious to be 
played with.” 

“Certainly, they are, indeed. And 
unless that young woman is really the 
dreadful being we believe her, we ought 
not to ruin her by open accusation. Still, 
I must say she acts extremely like a guilty 
person.” 

“She does, Mr. Argyll; I see but one 
explanation of her conduct—she is herself 
particeps crimtnis, or she knows who is.” 

“ Quite likely. Indeed, we can not well 
think otherwise. Did you say you had 
actually seen the girl, Mr. Burton ?” 

“We saw her yesterday—that is, Mr. 
Redfield did.” 

“ May I inquire the result? or am I not 
supposed to be sufficiently interested in 
the case to have any right to ask ques- 
tions? If so, I beg you, don’t trouble 
yourselves. There are doubtless others 
who have deeper and different reasons 
from mine, for being conspicuous in the 
matter.” As James said this he looked 
directly at me. “ You know, Mr. Burton, 
I have intimated as much before ; and, if 
I am sometimes imprudent in my speech, 
you must know how hard it is for me to 
control myself always.” 

I was conscious that I grew pale, as 
Mr. Burton glanced swiftly at me; I felt 

certain that James meant something 
personal, yet so uncertain how to accuse 
him of it, or to compel him to explain 
himself, when he would probably deny 
there was any thing to explain. 

“T don’t think there’s any one has a 
deeper interest in the matter than you, 
Mr. Argyll,” said Mr. Burton, with a kind 
of smooth distinctness of tone which 
might seem to be impressive, or mean 
nothing, as the listener chose to under- 
stand it. “ About seeing the girl, Red- 
field has not half so much to tell as I 
wish he had. In fact, he let her slip 
through his fingers.” 





A dry laugh was James’ comment upon 
this avowal. Mr. Burton saw that we 
were jnwardly chafing, ready, as it were, 
to spring upon each other; he took up his 
hat and gloves. 

“Come, gentlemen, we have business 
on hand of too much importance to per- 
mit of ceremony. Mr. Argyll, I must ex- 
cuse myself. But if you will join us, we 
shall be glad of your aid and company. 
We are going over to Brooklyn, to seek 
for another glimpse of Leesy Sullivan.” 

James slightly started as Brooklyn was 
mentioned. He had no reason to suppose 
that any thing except courtesy prompted 
the invitation he received ; yet he did not 
hesitate to accept it. Whether from mere 
curiosity, or jealousy at being kept out of 
the detective’s full confidence, or a desire 
to pry into my actions and motives, or a 
praiseworthy interest—whatever it was 
prompted him, he kept with us all day, 
expressing regret as deep as our own 
when another night came without any 
results. Being belated, we took our sup- 
per in a saloon, as we had done our din- 
ner. I could not but notice that Mr. 
Burton did not invite James to the house 
to spend the night, nor converse with him 
at all about his daughter or his personal 
affairs. 

The next morning James returned 
home ; but I remained in the city several 
days, all this time the guest of Mr. Burton, 
and becoming more attached to him and 
his beautiful child. After the first day, 
Lenore recovered pretty rapidly from the 
ill effects. of the trance ; I was, as the ladies 
say, ‘ perfectly charmed’ with her. A 
gayer, more airy little sprite never existed 
than she, when her health permitted her 
natural spirit to display itself. Her grace 
and playfulness were befitting her age— 
childish in an eminent degree, yet poetized, 
as it were, by an ethereal spirituality, 
which was all herown. To hear her sing 
would be to wonder how such a depth 
and hight and breadth, such an infinity 
of melody, could be poured from so young 
and slender a throat—as I have often won- 
dered, when gazing at the swelling breast 
of some little triumphant bird, where was 
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hidden the mechanism for all that mar- 
velous power of music. 

It is said that children know who are 
their true friends. I do not think that 
‘flitting, fairy’ Lenore doubted for an 
“instant that I was hers. We acknowl- 
edged a mutual attraction, which it seem- 
ed to give her father pleasure to observe. 
She was, to both of us, a delight and a 
rest, to which we looked forward after the 
vexations and disappointments of the day 
—vexations and disappointments which 
increased upon us; for every night we 
had the dissatisfaction of finding some 
slender thread of probability, which we 
had industriously unraveled and follow- 
ed, either abruptly broken off, leaving us 
standing, perplexed and foolish, or else 
leading to persons and purposes most ir- 
relevant. I should dislike to say how 
many pale, dark-eyed young women, with 
pretty babies, made our unexpected ac- 
quaintance during the following week— 
an acquaintance as brief as it was unso- 
licited on their part. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE ANNIVERSARY. 


I HAVE said that I expected Mr. Argyll 
to offer me a partnership, now that I was 
prepared to begin my legal career. In 
this I was not presumptuous, inasmuch 
as he had frequently and plainly hinted 
his intention. Such an. arrangement 
would be a desirable one for me; I appre- 
ciated its many advantages ; at the same 
time, I expected, by taking all the hard 
work upon myself, and by the constant 


. devotion of such talent asI had to the 


‘interests of the firm, to repay, as far as 
possible, my obligations to the senior 
member. 

When I returned from New York, I 
appeared in court with a case which had 
chanced to be intrusted to me, perhaps 
from the inability of my client to employ 

an older and more expensive lawyer. I 
did well with it,and was complimented 
by several of Mr. Argyll’s fraternity upon 
my success in handling the case. Much 





to my surprise and mortification, Mr. Ar- 
gyll’s congratulations were in constrained 
and studied terms, He had appeared to 
me more formal, less open in his manner 
of treating me, ever since my last visit to 
the city. At first I thought it my fancy, 
or caused by some temporary ill-health, 
or mental trouble, under which he might 
be laboring. Day by day the impression 
deepened upon me that his feelings toward 
me were not what they had been. The 
plainest proof I had of this was, that no 
offer of partnership was made. I was 
placed in a disagreeable situation for one 
of my proud temperament. My studies 
completed to the point where admission 
to practice had been granted, I had noth- 
ing to do but continue in his office, read- 
ing, reading away—not but that my time 
was most usefully employed thus, and not 
that I was in any great hurry to go into 
business, though my income was narrow 
enough, and I knew. that my mother had 
pinched her domestic arrangements to af- 
ford me that—but I began to feel like an 
intruder. My ostensible use of his books, 
office, and instructions was at an end; I 
began to feel like a hanger-on. Yet I 
could not go away, or offer to associate 
myself with others, hastily. I felt that 
he ought either to put in execution his 
implied promise, or to inform me that he 
had changed his plans and Iwas free to 
try elsewhere. 

Can any invalid tell mé why he feels 
a prescience of the storm in his aching 
bones and tingling nerves while the sun 
still shines in a cloudless sky, and not one 
hint on the outward face of nature tells 
of a change in the weather? Neither can 
I explain the.subtle influences which af- 
fected me, depressing so deeply, and mak- 
ing me sensible of a change in that atmos- 
phere of home which had brooded for me 
over the Argyll mansion. I had felt this 
first in the more business air of the office ; 
gradually, it seemed to me, to be creeping 
over the household. Mary, that sweet 
child of impulse, too young to assume 
much dignity and too truthful to disguise 
her innoctnt face in falsehood, who had 
clung to me in this affliction as a sister 
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clings to an elder brother, awakening all 

my tenderest instincts of protection and 
indulgence—this fair girl, doubly dear to 
me as the sister of that other woman 
whom I adored, began to put on an air 
of reserve toward me. She was kind and 
gentle, but she no longer ran to me with 
all those pretty demands and complaints, 
those trifling confidences, which are so 
sweet, because an evidence of trust and 
affection; sometimes I caught her eyes 
fixed upon me in a sad, wondering way, 
which puzzled and disconcerted me; 
when I caught her glance, she would 
turn them quickly, and blush. 

I could not help believing, although I 
had no proof of it, that James was covert- 
ly working to produce an impression 
against me in the family. His manner 
toward me had never been so friendly ; 
when we were alone together he grew 
quite confidential, sometimes descending 
to small flatteries, and almost entirely 
neglecting the use of those little nettles 
of satire with which he once delighted in 
stinging me whenever any one whom I 
esteemed was present. I could not pick 
@ quarrel with him, had I desired it. Yet 
I could not rid myself of the conscious- 
ness that he was undermining my footing 
in the home of those friends I loved best. 
In what manner, it was difficult for me 
to conjecture. If he slandered my habits 
or associations, nothing could be easier 
than for Mr. Argyll to quietly ascertain, 
by inquiries unknown td myself, the truth 
ef his statements; justice to me would 
require that he should take that trouble 
before he cast off, as unworthy his further 
kindness, the son of his dead friend. I 
could think of but one matter which he 
could use to my prejudice; and in that 
my conscience accused me loudly enough. 
I said to myself that he had told them of 
my love for Eleanor. He had torn that 
delicate and sacred secret from my heart, 
where it lay under the pitying light of 
God’s eye alone—discovered it through 
hate and jealousy, which are next to love 
in the keenness of their perceptions—and 
exposed it to those from whom I had 
most shrinkingly hidden it. Even then, 








why should they blame me. or treat me 
coldly, for what I could not help, and for 
which I alone must suffer? Certainly not 
for my presumption, since I had not pre- 
sumed. One dreadful idea preyed upon 
me. It was, that, in order to rid himself 
of me forever, to drive me out from the 
friendship of those whom he wanted to 
himself, for his own selfish aims, James 
was representing to them not only that I 
loved Eleanor, but that I was looking 
forward to the future with hopes which 
mocked her present desolation. 

I can not describe the pain and humili- 
ation this idea gave me. If I could have 
disavowed it, or in any way denied it, I 
should not have felt so hurt and helpless 
As it was, I felt that my honor was being 
stabbed in the dark, without a chance to 
defend itself—some secret enemy was 
wounding it, as some base assassin had 
planted that deadly wound in the heart 
of Henry Moreland. 

In the mean time, the Christmas holi- 
days were approaching. It was a season 
of gloom and mourning, mocked by the 
merry preparations of happier people. 
On the twenty-third of December came 
Eleanor’s nineteenth birthday. It was to 
have been her wedding-day. A glorious 
winter morning dawned; the sun shone 
in a sapphire sky; it seemed as if every 
plant in the conservatory put forth double 
bloom—the japonicas, the white roses, 
were incomparable. I could not help but 
linger about the house. Eleanor kept 
herself in her room. If every word 
which refers to her were written in tears, 
it could not express the feelings with 
which we all were moved at the thought 
of her bereavement. We moved about 
like people in dreams, silent and abstract- 
ed. The old housekeeper, when I met 
her on the stairs, was wiping her eyes 
with the corner of her apron. Mr. Ar- 
gyll, unquiet and pale, wandered from 
room to room. The office remained clos- 
ed; the front blinds of the house were 
shut—it was like the day of the funeral. 

I went into the conservatory; there 
was sunshine there, and sweetness—a 
bright luxuriance of beauty. It was 
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more solemn to me than the darkened 
parlors. I plucked a white rose, holding 
it idly in my fingers. It was half-past 
eleven—at twelve the ceremony should 
have been performed. Mary came in 
while I stood there wrapped in emotion 
more than thought. Her eyes were swol- 
len with weeping, her hands trembled, 
and when she spoke, her lips quivered. 

“She has taken out all the wedding 
apparel, for the first time since that day. 
She is dressing herself. She has put on 
the robe and vail; and now she has sent 
me down to make the bouquet. She 
wants some white flowers for her bosom. 
She stands before the mirror, putting on 
every thing as carefully as if poor—Hen- 
ry — were — down-stairs. Oh, Richard,” 
she cried, breaking down utterly in a burst 
of tears, and throwing herself into my 
arms, “it would break your heart to see 
her! It almost kills me—but I must get 
the flowers. It is best to indulge her.” 

“Yes, it is best,” I answered, soothing 
her as best I could, when my own voice 
and hands were so shaken. “I will help 
you. Don’t keep her waiting.” 

I took the scissors from her, cutting the 
fairest buds, the most perfect flowers, and 
arranging them with care and skill. 

“ T will tell you what she said,” continued 
Mary, as I hastily made up the bouquet ; 
“ she says that to-day they will be married, 
the same as if Henry were on earth in- 
stead of in heaven ; that their vows shall 
be consummated at the hour appointed, 
and that thereafter she shall hold herself 
his wife just as surely as if he had come 
in the body to fulfill his part of the con- 
tract. She says that his spirit will be 
here. She has her prayer-book open at 
the marriage ceremony. She looks so 
sweet and calm, as beautiful as if she, too, 
were an angel with dear Henry—only so 
very white, so very solemn—oh, dear, I 
can not bear it !” and again I had to com- 
pose her, wiping away her tears, before I 
sent her up with the bouquet. As she 
went out into the breakfast, or family, 
room,which opened into the conservatory, 
I saw James by the door, and I knew, by 
the expression of his face, that he had 








heard what passed between us. Through 
a kind of alarm and vexation there was a 
flash of disdain, as if he wanted to say, 
what he dared not: 

“What a fool the girl is to cling to that 
dust and ashes! Married, indeed! She 
shall be the wife of some one besides a 
ghost, or I lose my guess.” 

“What a crotchety idea!” he said, as he 
caught my eye. “ Inever thought Eleanor 
would be so whimsical. She ought to 
have some one to exert a healthy in- 
fluence over her, or she will injure her- 
self—she surely will.” 

“You ought to attempt to teach her a 
more practical view of life’s misfortunes. 
I’m afraid, however, you'll find her a stu- 
pid pupil.” 

His eye flashed into mine a triumphant 
gleam. 

“© Perseverance conquers all obstacles,’ 
the wise ones say ; and I’m a persevering 
man, you know, Richard.” 

He took up his cap and lounged out 
into the garden. I felt a sinking at my 
heart as he thus openly avowed his hopes 
and expectations; I could not entirely 
banish the heavy foreboding, even by re- 
calling the image of the stricken girl, at 
that moment binding herself, in awful and 
mysterious companionship, with the spirit 
that waited for her across the portals of 
Time. I watched James pacing back and 
forth, with disquiet steps, through the 
frozen walks of the garden; presently he 
lit a cigar and went out on to the lawn, 
and from thence into the streets. His was 
one of those minds which do not like their 
own company when they are uneasy. 
How he managed to while away the day 
I do not know; to me it was long and 
oppressive ; Mary remained up-stairs with 
her sister; Mr. Argyll sat in the library 
with a book, which he held open but did 
not read. As the sun declined, I felt that 
a brisk walk in the cold air would be the 
best medicine for my drooping spirits—it 
was my usual remedy. 

If I remember aright, I had not been in 
the direction of Moreland villa since that 
singular meeting I had there with the per- 
son who had since played so conspicuous 
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@ part in our thoughts, if not in our eyes 
—except twice, when I had gone with 
Mr. Burton through the vicinity, in hopes 
of tracing her from the point of her dis- 
appearance—but to-day I mechanically 
chose that road, led thither by the chain 
of association. Snow glistened on the 
hilltops, the shores of the river were 
skirted with ice, though its central current 
still rolled bluely between those crystal 
walls. It was sunset when I began my 
walk; before I reached the villa, the pink 
flush was fading from the snowy summits ; 
one large star, preternaturally bright, 
hung over the turrets of the lonely house, 
shining through the flush of twilight; 
gray shadows stretched over the barren 
hillsides, and a cold steel-blue tinged the 
ice in the river. How desolate the place 
looked, stripped of its summer garments ! 
I leaned over the gate, while the night ap- 
proached, making a picture of how the 
villa would have appeared at this hour, 
had that which had happened not hap- 
pened. It would have been a blaze of 
light, full of flowers and feasting, and 
alive with happy human creatures. It 
had been the intention of the young 
couple to go immediately to their new 
home, after the wedding-breakfast, and to 
begin their housekeeping with a reception 
of their friends that same evening. In- 
stead of warmth and light, gay laughter 
and music, rolling carriages and prancing 
horses, feasting, congratulations, love, 
beauty and happiness, there was silence 
and desertion, oh, how appalling! Icould 
not bear the contrast between what was, 
and what should have been. 
Before returning to the village I thought 
I would call upon the gardener’s wife, 
Mrs, Scott, and inquire if she had any 
tidings of Miss Sullivan ; though I knew 
very well that if she had, she would have 
let me heard them without waiting for a 
visit from me. I had grown chilly, lean- 
ing so long over the gate, after my rapid 
walk, and the glow through the window 
of the little cottage standing at the back 
of the kitchen garden, looked inviting. I 
made my way around tothe gate at the 
back of the premises, and was soon knock- 





ing at the door. I had heard Mrs. Scott 
singing her baby to sleep as I approached 
the house; but after I knocked there was 
silence, yet no one answered the sum- 
mons. 

I knocked thrice, the last time rather 
imperatively, for I was chilly and did not 
like waiting so long, when I knew I must 
be heard. At this the door was opened a 
little way, very cautiously, the mistress 
peering out suspiciously. 

“Laws! Mr. Redfield, is it you?”— 
throwing the door wide open. “I beg 
your pardon for keeping you waiting. If 
I'd had any idee it was you, Lshouldn’t 
a’ been skeered. But husband’s gone 
to the yillage, and I was alone with the 
children, and when you knocked so sud- 
den, my heart came right up in my mouth. 
I didn’t like to see who ’twas. Do come 
in. Howcold’tis out to-night. You look 
real blue. Take a chair by the stove and 
warm yourself. I’m real ashamed I kept 
you standing solong. How is all the 
family, sir?” 

“ About as usual, Mrs. Scott. So you 
are cowardly when you are alone of even- 
ings, are you? I’ve mistaken your char- 
acter, then; I’ve given you credit for 
being one of the strong-minded women.” 

“Wal, the truth is,” she said apologeti- 
cally, “I never did used to be afraid of 
any thing, dead or alive. But, since 
young Mr. Henry was took away so sud- 
den, I’ve been nervousand frightened like. 
T’ve never got over the shock. I'll holler 
right out, sometimes, in broad daylight, 
if any thing startles me, if it’s only a 
door slamming. Husband laughs at me 
and scolds me, but I can’t heip it.” 

“Nobody's going to hurt you, because 
another had evil happen to him.” 

“T know that as well as anybody. It’s 
not because I’ve reason to be afeard, that I 
am—it’s theshock, you see. There, there, 
Johnny, be still, will you? I used to go 
all over the place the darkest night that 
ever was—but now, really, ’m ashamed 
to tell you, I dasn’t put my face out after 
dark.” ‘ 

“T should think it would be unpleasant, 





such a chronic state of fear,” and I half 
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smiled, through my own melancholy, at 
the woman’s anxious face. 

“ Onpleasant! I reckon it is, mighty 
onpleasant. But there’s reason for it.” 

“You just acknowledged that there 
was no reason—that it was fancy, Mrs. 
Scott.” 

“You're goin’ to trip me over my own 
words, Mr. Redfield. It was fancy, at 
first, just nervousness ; but lately—lately, 
as I said, there’s been things—” 

“ What things?” 

“T know you'll laugh at me, sir; and 
you won't half believe me, neither—so I 
guess I'd better not make a fool of myself 
before you. But if you, or any other 
livin’ person, had seen what I seen, and 
heard what I heard, then you’d know 
what I know—that’s all !” 

She spoke with such evident earnest- 
ness, and I had hitherto felt so much re- 
spect for the sturdy strength and integrity 
of her New England character, that my 
curiosity was somewhat aroused. I 
thought best to let her quiet herself, how- 
ever, before leading her to converse about 
the subject most on her mind, asI saw 
that she still trembled from the fright I 
had given her by my sudden knock at the 
door. 

‘“‘ How’s the place getting on, since the 
winter weather set in? I suppose your 
husband had the plants housed long ago. 
Has he been making any changes with the 
grounds? I suppose not, since the family 
have so completely deserted the villa. I 
came out to-night to take a look at it. 
This is the twenty-third of December, do 
you remember?” 

“Pye been thinkin’ of it all day, Mr. 
Redfield.” 

“It’s terrible to see the house, standing 
there in silence ahd darkness, to-night. 
There seemed to me something ghostly 
about it—I could not endure it. Have 
you been through the rooms lately?” 

This last question I asked without any 
other object than to keep up the conver- 
sation; she had started, and looked curi- 
ously at me, when I casually used the 
figurative expression of.“ ghostly,” and 
now she shook her head. 





“T’ve not been through the house late- 
ly,” she said. “I ought to go, I know— 
it wants airin’, and there’s bedclothes and 
things in the closet wants lookin’ after.” 

“Then why do you not attend to it?” 

“ That’s it,” she answered, looking me 
uneasily in the face. 

“What ?” 

“ Well, sir, to tell you the truth, it’s my 
opinion, and I know, laugh as you may—” 

“T haven’t laughed, Mrs. Scott.” 

She arose, looked =t her boy, now fast 
asleep in his cradle, went to the window, 
drew the little white curtain across the 
lower half, resumed her chair, glanced 
about the room, and was opening her lips 
to speak, when a slight rattling sound 
against the panes of glass, made her clasp 
her hands together and utter a cry. 

“ What on earth was that ?” 

I did indeed now laugh at her pale face, 
answering, in some vexation : 

“Tt was the snow breaking from the 
eaves, and slipping down against the win- 
dow.” 

“Oh!” drawing a long breath. “ You 
are provoked at me, Mr. Redfield. If you 
knew all, you wouldn’t be.” 

“ Well, tell me all, at once, then, and let 
me judge.” 

Again she gave a cautious look about, 
as if invisible guests might hear and not 
relish her revelation, drew her chair a 
little nearer mine, and said, impressively : 

“ That house is haunted |” 

“Ts that all ?” I asked, feeling quite re- 
lieved, for her manner had startled me in 
spite of myself. 

“Tt’s enough!” was the significant re- 
sponse. “To tell you, flatly, sir, John’s 
about concluded to write to Mr. Moreland, 
and give up the situation.” 

“Your husband! is he so foolish, too? 
There are no such things as haunted 
houses, Mrs. Scott; and to give up a per- 
manent and excellent home like this, upon 
any such idle fancy, seems to me very un- 
wise.” 

“ Goodness knows I’ve liked the place,” 
she cried, bursting into tears, “and that 
we don’t know what to turn to when we 
leave this. But i’m worn out with it—I 
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can’t stand it no longer! You see how 
unsettled I am now.” 

Unsettled enough, certainly, from the 
usually composed and self-reliant woman 
in whose judgment I had placed consider- 
able confidence. 

“You haven’t told me any thing to 
prove your assertion. I don’t believe in 
ghosts, I warn you; but I'd like to hear 
your reasons for thinking the villa has got 
one.” 

“T always made fun of ghosts myself, 
and so did John, until this happened. 
He won’t own up now, ’cept that he’s 
ready to leave the place, and he won’t go 
in with me, in broad daylight, to ’tend 
to the rooms. So I know he’s just as 
scairtas I am. And you know John’sno 
coward with any thing he can see or 
handle, and it’s no disgrace to a body to 
be shy of onearthly things. I’m a bold 
woman myself, but I ain’t ready to face 
a spook.” 

“What makes you think the house is 
haunted ?” 

- “Pienty of things.” 

“Please mention afew. I’m a lawyer, 
you know, and demand the proofs.” 

“T’ve seen a curious light hovering over 
the roof of the house, of nights.” 

“Did your husband see it, also ?” 

“Yes, he did see it, night before last. 
He wouldn't believe me till he see it. 
I’ve seen it seven or eight times myself.” 

“What was it like ?” 

“ Oh, Lordy, I'm sure I can’t tell exactly 
what it was like, when I never saw any 
thing of the kind before ; I suppose it’s like 
them dead lights that’s been seen over 
graves. It’s more like a bright shadow 
than an actual light—you can see through 
it like air. It wanders about the roof, 
then stops over one pagtickeler place. It 
would make your flesh creep to see it, 
sir !” 

“T would like, above all things, to try 
it. Do you suppose, if we went out now, 
we should have the opportunity ?” 

“Tt’s too early; leastways, I’ve never 
seen it so early in the evenin’. The first 
time, my baby was sick, and I got up in 
the night to get him some drops, and as I 








looked out the window, there was the 


| thing shinin’.” 


“Ts that all makes you think the house 
haunted ?” 

“No, sir; we've heard things—curious 
sounds—even in the daytime.” 

“ What were the sounds like ?” 

“T couldn’t rightly explain ’em to you, 
sir. They were not human sounds.” 

“Try and give me some idea of them.” 

“They'd rise and fall, rise and fall—not 
like singing, nor crying, nor talking—a 
kind of wailing music, only not like it, 
either—that is, not like any thing I ever 
heard. It seems to come mostly from the 
family-room, back o’ the library. John 
and me followed it up, one evenin’. We 
went close up on the porch, and put our 
ears to the shutters. We heard it plain. 
We was so frightened, we’ve been glad 
not to go near the house again. I don’t 
feel as if I ever could.” 

“T think I know what it was,” I said, 
half inclined to laugh. “The doors or 
sashes have been left open in such a way 
as to make a dranght. It is the wind, 
singing through the crevices of the desert- 
ed mansion. I, myself, have heard the 
wind make most unearthly music under 
such circumstances.” 

“°"Twa’n’t wind at all,” said the garden- 
er’s wife, in an offended tone. 

“ Perhaps persons have obtained access 
to the house that have no business there. 
They may deface the furniture, or carry 
off articles of value. You really ought 
to look to it, Mrs. Scott; it is part of your 
duty.” 

“There’s nobody got in—I’m certain 
of that. We've examined every door and 
window. There’s not the least sign of 
any human being about the premises. I 
tell you, Mr. Redfield, it’s spirits; and no 
wonder, considering how poor Henry was 
took away.” 

She said this solemnly, relapsing into 
moody silence. 

I felt quite convinced that the imagina- 
tions of the pair, already awed and ex- 
cited by the murder, had converted some 
trifling atmospheric or other phenomena, 
or some combination of circumstances, 
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easily explained when the key to them 
was found, into the mystery of. a haunted 
house. i was sorry, for two reasons: 
first, that they thought of leaving, when 
I knew their departure would give trouble 
to Mr. Moreland, who had left the entire 
charge of the place to them for years, and 
at a time when he was too bowed with 


heavier cares to be vexed with these small 


matters: second, that the couple would 
be sure to spread the report through the 
village, causing gossip and conjecture, 
and exciting a prurient interest which 
would throng the vicinity with idle won- 
der-seekers. So I said: 

“T wish your husband was at home to- 
night. I must see him. It will not do 
for him to trouble Mr. Moreland at this 
time, by throwing up his situation. You 
would both of you be sorry and ashamed 
of such a movement, before many weeks, 
I’m convinced. What do you say to my 
coming out here to-morrow, and to our 
going through the house together? If 
there is any thing in it, which ought not 
to be, we will turn it out. I will stay 
until you have aired the house and looked 
at the clothing; then you can lock it up, 
and ieave it for a few weeks without the 
necessity of going through it.” 

“ Well, Mr. Redfield, if you’re willin’ to 
do it, I ought to be ashamed to hang be- 
hind. Ill do it, of course, and be thank- 
ful to you; for my conscience hain’t been 
easy, lettin’ them things go so. I’m right 
glad you happened out.” 

“ And tell your husband, please, not to 
say any thing about this matter to others. 
It will make it unpleasant for the friends.” 

“T did tell him not to. He ain’t said 
nothin’ yet, I’m sure. It’s the last thing 
we'd be willin’ to do, make any more 
trouble for them that has too much now, 
and that has always been kind to us. 
Must you go, sir?” 

“Yes; I'll say good-night, Mrs. Scott. 
You may expect me in the morning, a 
little before noon. By the way, have you 
seen or heard any thing of Miss Sulli- 
van ?” * 

“Not the least thing. She’s kept clear 
of here since that day you found her here. 





So she’s run away entirely, has she? 
Well, well, well—I never! I declare, I 
turn these things over in my brain, some 
days, till my head gets dizzy.” 

“So does mine, and my heart sick. 
Good-night, ma’am.” 

“ Good-night, and good luck to you, this 
dark night.” 

She waited to see me through the gate, 
which led by a little lane past the kitchen 
garden, and thence by a private road 
along down into the main one. As I 
passed the gate into the lawn, on my way 
out, I paused perhaps half an hour, in 
the hopes of hearing or seeing the mar- 
vels of which the woman had spoken. 
There was no mystic light, blue or yellow, 
playing lambently over the roof; no sound, 
sinking and rising, came wildly on the 
starlit air; all was profound silence and 
darkness and coldness like that of the 
grave. 

My half-contemptuous pity of the state 
of mind into which the gardener’s wife 
had worked herself, gave place to deeper 
emotions ; I turned away, almost running 
along the smooth, hard-frozen road whose 
course was clearly discernible in the win- 
ter starlight. I met the gardener going 
home, but did not stop to speak with 
him—went directly to my lodgings. The 
fire was out in my room, and I crept into 
bed, forgetting that I had gone without 
my tea. 

True to my promise, I went the next 
day to the villa. Mrs. Scott brought her 
keys, I unlocked the doors, and together 
we entered the long-vacant place. There 
is always something impressive, one might 
say, “ghostly,” about a deserted dwelling. 
When you enter into it, you feel the in- 
fluence of those who were last within it, 
as if some portion of them lingered in 
the old locality. I confess that I felt an 
almost superstitious awe and dread, as I 
stepped over the threshold which I had 
last crossed with him. How joyful, how 
full of young and princely life, he had 
then ‘been, his face lit up, as a man’s face 
lights up when he attends upon the wo- 
man he loves and expects soon to make 
his own! He was leading Eleanor to a 
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carriage; they had been talking about 
the improvements they were going to 
make in the house. How every look and 
tone came back to me! With a silent 
shudder, I stepped into the hall, which 
had that moldy smell of confined air be- 
longing to a closed dwelling. I hastened 
to throw open the shutters. When I un- 
closed a door, I flung it wide, stepping 
quickly in, and raising. the windows, so 
as to have the sunlight before looking 
much about. I had to do it all, for my 
companion kept close to me, never stir- 
ring from my elbow. I went into every 
room, on eyery floor, from the kitchen to 
the garret. Into the latter I only glanced, 
as Mrs. Scott said there was nothing up 
there which she wanted, or which re- 
quired attention. It was a loft, rough- 
floored, of comfortable hight, with a win- 
dow at the gable end. The roof ran up 
sharply in the center, the villa being built 
in the Gothic style. There was such a 
collection of rubbish in it as is usual 
to such places—broken-down furniture, 
worn-out trunks, a pile of mattresses in a 








THE IMPRESSION ON THE BED. 


corner, over which a blanket had been 
thrown to keep them from the dust, some 
clothing depending from a line, and three 
or four barrels. Mrs. Scott was standing 
at the foot of the ladder, which led up 
into the attic out of a small room, or 
closet, used for storing purposes. -I saw 
that she was uneasy at having me even 
that far from her, and after a brief survey 
of the garret, I assured her there were no 
ghosts there, and descended. 

“Help yourself to some of them ap- 
ples,” said the woman, pointing to some 
boxes and barrels in the room where 
wenow stood. “They’re winter pippins, 
John’s going to send them into the city, 
to the family, in a week or two. We've 
permission to keep ’em here, because it’s 
dry and cool, and, the closet being in the 
middle of the house, it don’t freeze. It’s 
a good place for fruit. Hark! What was 
that ?” 

“Tt was a cat,” said I, as I put a couple 
of the apples in my overcoat pocket. “It 
sounded like a cat—in the garret. If we 
shut it up there, it'll starve.” 
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I went up the ladder again, looking care- 
fully about the attic, and calling coaxingly 
to thesanimal, but no cat showed itself, 
and I came down, saying that it must 
have been in one of the lower rooms, and 
had probably run in since we opened the 
doors. 

“It sartingly sounded overhead,” per- 
sisted my companion, looking nervous, 
and keeping closer to me than ever. 

I had heard the noise, but would not 
have undertaken to say whether it came 
from above or below. 

“Tf that is the material she makes 


‘ghosts of, ’m not surprised that she has 


a full supply,” I thought. 

In going out, the woman was careful to 
close the door, and I could see her steal- 
ing covert glances into every corner, as 
we passed on, as if she expected, mo- 
mently, to be confronted by some unwel- 
come apparition, there in the broad light 
of day. There were no traces of any in- 
truders having made free with the house. 
The clothes and china closets were undis- 
turbed, and the bureaus the same. 

“This was Harry’s room; he liked it 
because it had the best view of the river,” 
said Mrs. Scott, as we paused before a 
chamber on the second floor. 

We both hesitated; her apron was at 
her eyes, and my own throat swelled sud- 
denly: reverently I opened the door, and 
stepped within, followed by the house- 
keeper. As I raised the window, and 
flung back the shutter, she gave a scream. 
I was really startled. Turning quickly, I 
saw her with her hands thrown up, an 
expression of terror upon her face. 

“T told you the house was haunted,” 
she murmured, retreating backward to- 
ward the door. 

“What do you see?” I asked, glancing 
about for the cause of her alarm. 

“This room,” she gasped—“ it was his 
—and he comes here still. I know it!” 

“What makes you think so? Has it 
been disturbed? Tf it has, rest assured 
it has been by the living, not the dead.” 

“T wish I thought so,” she said, sol- 
emnly. “It can not be. No other part 
of the house is in the least disturbed. No 
Vou. L—21. 





one has had admission to it—it is impos- 
sible; not a crack, not a cranny, by 
which any thing but a spirit could have 
gotin. Harry’s been here, Mr. Redfield; 
you can’t convince me different.” 

“ And if he has,” I said, calmly, for I 
saw that she was much agitated, “are you 
any more afraid of him now than you 
were when he was in the body? You 
loved him then; think you he will harm 
younow? Rather you ought'to be glad, 
since you believe in ghosts, that it is a 
good spirit which haunts these premises 
—the innocent spirit of the murdered, not 
the guilty one of the murderer.” 

“T know it,” she said. “I’m not afraid 
—I don’t think I could be really afraid of 
Henry’s ghost, even if I should see it; 
but it’s so—awful, isn’t it?” 

“Not to me, at all. If such things 
were permitted, I should like to meet this 
spiritual visitant, and ask him the one 
question—if, indeed, he could answer it. 
I should like to have him point out the 
guilty. If his hand could reach out from 
the spiritual world, and stretch a blasting 
finger toward his murderer, that would 
be awful to the accursed one, but it would 
be welcome to me. But what makes you 
think Henry has been here ?” 

She pointed to the bed; there was a 
pressure upon it, as if some light shape 
had lain there—just the faintest indenta- 
tion of a head on one of the pillows; 
from thence she pointed to a little writing- 
table, between the windows, on which a 
book lay open, and where there were some 
papers and engravings ; then to a pair of 
slippers standing on the carpet at the head 
of the bed. The room was a delightful 
one, furnished with blue and white—Hen- 
ry’s favorite colors. Two or three exqui- 
site little pictures hung on the walls, and 
not the slightest toy occupied a niche in 
any place but spoke of the taste and re- 
finement which had chosen it. From the 
two windows, the view of the river flowing 
amidst his hills, and the lovely country 
spreading far away, was such as would 
satisfy the eye of a poet, turned from the 
page before him on the little writing-table, 
to rest upon the fairer page of nature. 
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“T came into this room the day of the 
funeral,” said the housekeeper, with a 
trembling voice, “and I sot it all to rights, 
as if the master was coming back the 
next day. But little I thought he would 
really come! I spread that bed as smooth 
as paper; I put on fresh slips on the pil- 
lows, and sot ’em up without a dent or 
wrinkle in’em; I put his slippers with 
their toes to the wall, and now they’re 
standin’ as he always left’em when he 
took ’em off. Them papers has been 
stirred, and he’s been readin’ in that book. 
She give him that, and it was a favorite 
with him; I’ve often seen him with it in 
his hand. You may shake your head, 
Mr. Redfield, but J know Henry’s: been 
back here in his room.” 

“Tf any thing in this room has been 
disturbed, rest assured there’s been some 
living intruder here. A spirit would have 
had no need of slippers, and would have 
made no impression on your smooth bed.” 

“You can talk your big words, for you 
are an edigated man, Mr. Redfield, but 
you can’t convince me against my own 
persuasion. It’s been no human being has 
mussed that spread—why, it’s hardly 
wrinkled—you can just see it’s been lain 
on, and that’s all. Besides, how did they 
getin? Can youtellmethat? Through 
the keyhole, mebbe, and went out the 
same way !” 

Her voice was growing sharp and a lit- 
tle sarcastic. I saw that it was in vain to 
try to disabuse her mind of its impression 
while she was in her present excited state. 
And, indeed, I had no worthy argument 
to offer. To all appearance, the rest of 
the house had been undisturbed ; there 
was not a broken fastening, a displaced 
bar of any kind, and nothing missing. It 
would seem as if something hardly weight- 
ier than a shadow had stirred the pillow, 
and moved about the room. As long as 
I could not tell what it was, I could not 
positively assert what it was not. 

I sat by the open window, while she 
smoothed the pillow, and placed every 
article of the furniture with an exactness 
which would inevitably betray the slight- 
est disturbance, 








“You shall see for yourself, sir, the 
next time you come here,” she muttered. 

As I waited, I lifted a little volume, 
which lay, with others, on the table before 
me. It was Mrs. Browning’s, and it open- 
ed at a page where a book-mark had been 
left—once I had seen Eleanor embroider- 
ing that very mark, I was sure. The first 
lines which caught my eye were these: 

“ Tt trembled on the grass 

With a low, shadowy laughter ; 
The sounding river, which rolled forever, 
Stood dumb and stagnant after.” 

Just then a cloud swept over the noon- 
day sun ; a chill struck through the open 
window; the wind which blew in, flutter- 
ing the page, could not have been more 
dreary had it blown across a church-yard. 
Shivering, I continued to read : 

“* It trembled on the grass 
With a low, shadowy laughter ; 
And the wind did toll, as a passing soul 
Were sped by church-bell after ; 
And shadows, ’stead of light, 
Fell from the stars above, 
In flakes of darkness, on her face 
Still bright with trusting love. 
Margret! Margret! 
“He loved but only thee! 
That love is transient, too; 
The wild hawk’s bill doth dabble still 
In the mouth that vowed thee true. 
Will he open his dull eyes, 
When tears fall on his brow ? 
Behold, the death-worm in his heart 
Is a nearer thing than thou, 
Margret ! Margret !’’ 


I know not if the housekeeper spoke to 
me. The clouds thickened about the sun; 
a dampness came in from the air. I held 
the book, staring at it, like one in a trance, 
and pondering the strange coincidence. 
Evidently Henry had read these verses 
when he last opened the book—perhaps 
the lovers had read them together, witha 
soft sigh for the fate of Margret, and a 
smile in each other’s faces to think how 
safe their happiness was—how far removed 
from this doleful ‘“‘ Romaunt.” Now would 
he “open his dull eyes,’ for Eleanor’s 
tears? I seemed to hear the low laugh 
of the mocking fiend ; a more than wintry 
sereness settled upon the landscape : 


“ Jt trembled on the floor !”” 
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Yes! I was fast getting into the mood 
for believing any thing which Mrs. Scott 
might assert about the occupant of this 
chamber. Emotions which I had never 
before experienced chilled my heart; 
shapes began to gather in every obscure 
corner; when the rising wind suddenly 
blew a door shut, in the hall beneath, I 
started to: my feet. 

“We're goin’ to have a stormy Christ- 
mas,” said my companion. “It'll suit our 
feelin’s better’n a sunny one, I’m sure, 
Hark! there’s my Johnny cryin’, I do 
believe! I should think his father could 
keep him quiet a bit, till I get the house 
shut up again.” 

“Tt was that cat, I thought.” 

“Never mind. I’m through now, if 
you please, sir. Takea look at this room, 
and fix it on your mind, if you will; and 
the next time you're out here, we'll open 
it together.” 

We reclosed and barred the shutters 
throughout the house, carefully fastened 
the doors, once more leaving it to its deso- 
lation. We had seen no ghosts; I do not 
suppose the woman expected to see any, 
but I felt certain that her fears were in no 
manner dispelled. 

“ You see the place is all right,” I said, 
when I handed her the keys. “ There is 
nothing in the world to make you uneasy. 
I would as soon sleep alone in the villa 
asin my own room. I will do it, soon, if 
you are not satisfied. All I ask of you is 
not to write to Mr. Moreland until I have 
seen you again. I shall come out before 
many days, to see how you get along.” 

“We shall wait until you come again, 
sir, before we say any thing. I feel better, 
now things are’tended to. There’s Johnny 
crying again! Well, Mr. Redfield, good- 
by. It'll snow by the time you get home.” 

I had a wild walk back to the village— 
full of lonely magnificence and gloom, 
which suited my temper. Gray mists 
hung over the river and swept about the 
bases of the hills; gray clouds whirled 
around their summits; gray snow came 
down in blinding drifts; a savage wind 
seemed to be blowing the universe about 
my ears. 








APRIL. 


ONE YEAR AGO. 


S$ when the eyes, now closed, could 
hail 
Thy steps, the same as ours, 
Thou comest back to hill and vale, 
Soft mother of the flowers. 


Thou comest, and the brooks through all 
Their waves along the sands, 

Like feet of dancers rise and fall ; 
The rivers clap their hands. 


The winds, they are thy waiting-maids, 
And of thy perfumes, proud ; 

The shyest birds in covert shades 
Grow garrulous and loud. 


The timid hare, she skips about 
As if there were no fear; 

The squirrel blabs his secret out 
To every school-boy’s ear. 


The waste, and stubble lands o’erflow 
With waves of beauteous green, 
And every bush begins to show 
The mantle of a queen. 


Verdure is gathering on the oak; 
Like bells the fountains ring ; 

And all the little flowery folk 
Are redolent of spring. 


For nature, that, in field and wood, 
Has lain, as in eclipse, 

Is sending out her thawing blood 
Into her finger-tips. 


So bright the sun, so soft the shade, 
So sweet the rain and dew, 

It seems as if the Lord had made 
The wide world all anew. 


The wan and withered crone awakes 
From winter’s drowsy dream, 

As round the hearth the circle breaks, 
And joins the general stream. 


The mole, he digs his pathway blind, 
The spider weaves her snare— 

Ah, there is work of every kind 
A-doing everywhere. 


The fields of air are overblown 
With many a cheerful sound ; 

The click of hammers, and the drone 

Of mill-wheels turning round. 
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The ringing of the woodman’s ax, 
The creak of masts astrain, 

The noise of breakers breaking flax, 
The rush of plow and plane, 


The teamster’s whistle, shrill and high, 
The cow-boy’s kindly call, 

The housewife’s lulling lullaby— 
But who shall name them all! 


The village maid, with cheeks so thin 
For joys or lost or dead, 

Winding her distaff now, will spin 
New hopes with every thread ; 


And all the inevitable ills 
Of life will fade away, 

While fancy broiders seams and frills 
Against the wedding-day. . 


For love will light his blushing fires, 
And passion pale o’ercreep 

The hedger on his bank of briers— 
The shearer, with his sheep ; 


The gayest gentle of the town— 
The thresher on his floor, 

The lady in her silken gown, 
The milkmaid at her chore ; 


Ay, spring by spring, and bowers of bliss 
Will bloom in every glen, 

As long as there are maids to kiss— 
As long a8 there are men! 


But while the sea of life thus breaks 
To music, wave by wave, 

True to her treasure, memory makes 
The silence of the grave. 


A silence in the midst of all 
The jubilee of sound ; 

The piping winds to dirges fall— 
The spring-time is discrowned. 


The village maid forgets her wheel, 
Forgets her broidered seams, 

As shadows from the last year steal 
And darken all her dreams. 


The husbandman, as memory’s tide 
To the last April sets, 

Pauses and turns his spade aside 
To spare the violets. 


And waves his rough hands o’er their bed 
As softly and as slow 

As if they vailed the reverend head 
That lies so still and low. 





The young wife, sewing ribbons on 
The tiny cap of lace, 

Thinks of the month, a year agone, 
And hides her frightened face. 


Sheer down, as from life’s awful edge 
She looks, nor dares to stir, 

Afraid of the high privilege 
Her God has given her. 


Her heart, with all its hopes elate, 
Sinks down unreconciled, 
Before the perils that await 
The birth of every child. 


Of all the sacrificial host 

Whose young lives dawned so clear, 
And of our martyr-chieftain most, 

She thinks, and needs must fear. 


Above love’s lately blushing fires 
The smoldering ashes creep ; 

The hedger on his bank of briers— 
The shearer with his sheep, 


The thresher in his threshing-floor, 
The lady in her hall, 

The milkmaid at her homely chore— 
Sad memory claims them all. 


The teamster leaves his whistling high, 
The strong man’s eyes are dim— 
The mother turns her lullaby 
To a memorial hymn: 


HYMN. 


Oh, clothe his name with beauteous light, 
Oh, speak his name with tenderest 
awe, 
Who fought the best and bravest fight 
For Freedom, that the world e’er 
saw. 


Who, when old sanctions like a flood 
Drove on, and princes sought his fall, 

Put forth his single hand, and stood 
Sublimer, mightier than they all. 


With his pure conscience, stood apart, 
The double challenge to prefer ; 

A conflict with his yearning heart, 
As well as with the powers that were. 


Stood, nor afraid of scorn nor blame, 
So that the lowliest he might raise, 
Until the stricken nations came 
And clothed him with their meed of 
praise. 
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Ay, ay, from cabin-hearth, to tower, 
From cowléd monk to crownéd brow, 
From vestal cell to bridal bower, 
That humble name is music now. 


For history tells, and tale repeats, 

That when in death his eyes grew dim, 
His mourners went about the streets 

Of cities that were strange to him. 


Ye west winds softly round him blow! 
Grow green above him, kindly earth: 

He taught the humblest man to know 
And reverence manhood’s sacred worth. 


And when his simple, sterling truth 

In the sharp circumstance was tried, 
Dishonored not his Spartan youth 

By the vain, foolish shows of pride. 


Ye streams, whereby his sunburned feet 
Strayed in his childish years so oft, 

When in your silvery ways you meet, 
Be low, henceforth, be low, and soft ! 


Woodland, that hung your green head 
down 
And made his questions grand replies, 
Let all your leaves together mourn, 
And all your whispers sink to sighs. 


Ye fields that were the open books 
Where lessons strangely wise, he read, 

With all your hollow reeds and stalks, 
Make moan, make moan, for he is dead. 


Nay, nay! my grief has turned my brain, 
I would not have one bough grow 
dim, 
Nor have dne dancing brook complain— 
Our loss is glorious gain to him. 


Fair little flowers, and wayside trees, 
Woodland, and waste, and prairie 
grand ; 
What were they but the golden keys 
Of freedom’s birth-song in his hand! 


That song of good will, and of peace 
Adown the years shall effluent move, 
Till tyranny its reign shall cease, 
And bonds be only bonds of love. 


Therefore, my heart, be light, be light, 
That he who struck the wondrous 
chord, 
And therewith finished his good fight, 
Has gone from labor to reward. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES TREASON, 


IGH treason is the breach of that 

allegiance which the subject is deem- 

ed to owe to his sovereign, and by parity 

of reasoning, to the government under 

which he lives, no matter of what sort it 

be, whether imperial, kingly, or republi- 
can. 

The duty of supporting the ruling 
power which assures protection for life 
and property, is correlative to the right 
the subject has to this protection ; and 
this duty is of so high a nature, that it 
is not absolved even by failure of the 
government to do its part of the contract. 
There is a remedy at law against the 
government for wrongs committed by its 
officers, and under no circumstances is 
the subject considered to be justified in 
throwing off his allegiance, unless, of 
course, he can do so by force of arms, as 
in the case of successful revolutions. But 
this is an exceptional case; the general 
convenience and comfort require that the 
government accepted by the nation should 
be not only strongly supported, but that, 
having in view the great public incon- 
venience of discord, all breakers of the 
nation’s peace should be severely pun- 
ished. 

The crime of. slaying a wife by her 
husband, and vice versd—of a master by 
his servant—of a prelate by his subordi- 
nate, was considered so heinous—because 
in each of these cases faith and obedience 
were reckoned to be naturally due from 
the slayer to the slain—that it was taken 
out of the category of common murder 
and styled “ petit treason.” But when the 
crime came to be one which had for its 
object the head, not of the family, but of 
the state, the parens patria, the great 
father of all his countrymen, the gross- 
ness of it was considered to increase in 
proportion to the greatness of the object, 
and it was called “high treason.” 

In the application of this theory of 
high treason, it is obvious that great 
tyranny might be exercised, and subjects 
inimical to the ruler, from whatever 
cause, might be cruelly oppressed by a 
forced construction of so wide a law, 
unless the boundaries of treason were 
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clearly ascertained by some instrument 
known to and approved by all. 

Such was found to be the case in Eng- 
land at a very early period, and experi- 
ence taught the people that as they val- 
ued their lives, it behoved them to mark 
out by statute what should be considered 
high treason, and what not. Thus, the 
Spensers, in Edward II’s time, were 
charged with treason, because they had 
“accroached” the royal power; and Mor- 
timer, in the fourth year of Edward III, 
was charged with having procured the 
death of Edward II, and of “ accroach- 
ing” the royal power ; and in the twenty- 
first of Edward III, John Gerberge, 
knight, was indicted for high treason, 
because he had appeared “ in high royal 
state at Royston, where he rode armed, 
with his sword drawn in his hand, in 
warlike wise, and assaulted and took 
William de Botelisford, and detained him 
till he paid £90; and he took away his 
horse.” 

Many acts of oppression having been 
committed under the cloak of punish- 
ment for treason, heads falling pretty 
much according to the caprice of the 
sovereign, the following statute was pro- 
cured by the Commons: 

A declaration which offenses shall be 
adjudged treason (25 Ed. ITI, stat. 5, c. 2) : 
““ Whereas divers opinions have been be- 
fore this time in what case treason shall 
be said, and in what not; the king, at 
the request of the Lords and the Com- 
mons, hath made a declaration in the 
manner as hereafter followeth ; that is to 
say: 1. When a man doth compass or 
imagine the death of our lord the king, 
or of my lady his queen, or of their eld- 
est son and heir; 2. Or if a man do 
violate the king’s companion, or the 
king’s eldest daughter unmarried, or the 
wife of the king’s eldest son and heir; 
3. Or if a man do levy war against our 
lord the king in his realm; 4. Or be ad- 
herent to the king’s enemies in his realm, 
giving to them aid and comfort in the 
realm or elsewhere, and thereof be prove- 
ubly attainted of open deed by people of 
their condition ; 5. And if a man coun- 
terfeit the king’s great or privy seal; 
6. Or if a man counterfeit the king’s 











money, or bring false money into this 
realm, counterfeit to the money of Eng- 
land, as the money called Lusheburg, or 
other like to the said money of England, 
knowing the money to be false, to mer- 
chandise or make payment in deceipt of 
our said lord the king and of his people; 
7. And if a man slay the chancellor, 
treasurer, or the king’s justice of the one 
bench or the other, justices in eyre, or 
justices of assize, and all other justices 
assigned to hear and determine, being in 
their place doing their offices; and it is 
to be understood that, in the case above 
rehearsed, it ought to be judged treason 
which extends to our lord the king and 
his royal majesty. And of such treason 
the forfeiture of the escheats pertaineth 
to our lord the king, as well of the lands 
and tenements holden of others as of 
himself.” 

This continued to be the main law of 
treason, upon which suspected persons 
were indicted and tried, down to the 
time of George III, though a number of 
special acts were passed at exceptional 
times, whereby the general law was sup- 
plemented either for a temporary purpose, 
or for the better explanation of the law 
itself. The lives of Elizabeth, Charles 
II and George III were guarded by such 
special statutes, which rendered it trea- 
sonable not only to levy war upon the 
king, but to conspire to levy it. 

Richard II procured several acts to be 
passed which extended the pains of trea- 
son to those who began a riot; and to 
those who attempted to repeal the stat- 
utes passed in the twenty-first year of 
his reign. He also got parliamentary 
decisions upon cases which he was not 
sure lay within the statute of Edward 
III; so thatin the seventeenth Richard 
II, Sir John Talbot was declared guilty 
of treason for conspiring to kill the king’s 
uncles, and levying forces for that pur- 
pose. Parliament, on being asked whe- 
ther the offense was treason, said: “ La 
matere contenez en la dite Bille est overt 
et haut treson.” So, too, in the nine- 
teenth. Richard II, Thomas Haxey, a 
member of the House of Commons, was 
adjudged a traitor by parliament, at the 
instance of the king, for having preferred 
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in parliament a complaint against the 
charges of the king’s household; and 
against the number of bishops and ladies 
who were maintained at his cost! 

These and several other perversions 
of the treason laws, for the gratification 
of Richard’s malice, being found intoler- 
able, an act was passed in the first year 
of Henry IV, which said that: “‘Where- 
as in the said parliament, holden the said 
one-and-twentieth year of the said late 
King Richard, divers pains of treason 
were ordered by statute, inso much that 
there was not any who did scarcely know 
how he ought to behave himself, to do, 


speak or say, for doubt of such pain; itis | 


accorded and assented by the king and the 
lords and commons aforesaid, that in 
no time to come any treason be adjudged 
otherwise than was ordained by statute 
in the time of his noble grandfather, 
King Edward the Third; whom God 
pardon.” 

Henry V made it treason to “clip, 
wash, or file money of the realm,” and 
to break truces and safe-conducts. Henry 
VI made it treason to burn houses be- 
cause the owners would not pay a ran- 
som for them; and for Welshmen to 
“carry away into the marches of 
Wales” goods stolen by them out of 
the counties of Hereford, Gloucester or 
Salop. 

But these were only of temporary use, 
and not of general application. The 
next grand statute of treason, which af- 
fected everybody more or less, was that 
passed in the eleventh year of Henry VII. 
The wars of the roses, with the alterna- 
ting fortunes of the contenders, who ever 
when in power branded the side which 
was for the time down with the name of 
traitors, revealed a want not met by Ed- 
ward’s statute. Was a man to be deem- 
ed a traitor for obedience to a king who 
was actually in possession, even although 
theexiled king might be the rightful 
one ? 

The experience of too many noble 
persons in the wars of the roses showed 
that the law on this point was far from 
settled, so that in the eleventh year of 
Henry VII, himself a king rather de facto 
than de jure, an act was passed which 








declared “that besides those persons 
who may be actively serving a king de 
facto” (by going with him to the wars), 
“all those who may be passively doing 
him service, shall be held guiltless of 
treason toward a king de jure, but out 
of possession.” 

This most salutary law, which is of the 
most obvious utility and fairness, was 
most shamefully disallowed to be pleaded 
by those of the commonwealth men 
whom the crown determined to destroy. 
Sir Harry Vane pleaded it, and his plea 
was overruled on the technical ground 
that Cromwell was not a king, and there- 
fore not within the meaning of the stat- 
ute; yet the constructive guilt of the 
whole people of England who had obeyed 
the Protector must have been covered 
by that statute or no other. 

In the twenty-second year of Henry 
VIII, Richard Roose, cook to the Bishop 
of Rochester, murdered two persons by 
putting poison into some yeast, of which 
they partook; and this offense. being 
something so new, and at the same time 
so foreign to the ways and thoughts of 
Englishmen, the people cast about for 
some new mode of punishment. An act 
of parliament was passed declaring the 
crime of poisoning to be high treason, 
and the punishment for it (suggested, no 
doubt, by the profession of the delin- 
quent) boiling to death. 

In this reign many “ new and strange 
treasons” were declared in no fewer than 
fifteen acts of parliament, some of which 
are of the wildest kind. It was made 
high treason to deny the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation; to deny that the king 
was head of the church; to marry the 
king’s children; to say or think that the 
king’s marriage with Anne of Cleves— 
of whom he said that “ she was a great 
Flanders mare ””—was good; for a wo- 
man “which was before incontinent” 
to marry the king, and yet conceal her 
dishonor ; to deprive the king of his title: 
and addition, etc. But these new-fangledi 
treasons were done away with by Edward: 
VI, who restored the law of treason to ita: 
former state—that is to say of the stat-- 
ute of Edward III, and the statute of. 
Henry VII. 
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Edward VI not only put the law on 
its old footing, but he added in a subse- 
quent statute an important item, which 
had been rendered necessary by the 
many cases in which a man’s life had 
been sworn away upon the evidence 
of one man only. By 5 Edward VI, 
c. 11, it was required that two lawful 
witnesses should confront the accused, 
and without the two witiesses no con- 
viction could be had. 

Mary confirmed this act of her broth- 
er’s, and added a statute (1 P. and M., c. 
10) to bring the king-consort within the 
protection of the law of treasen, which, 
without a special act, does not include 
the husband or wife of the sovereign. 
She also added one which is significant 
enough of the popular disposition at 
the time, by which it was made high 
treason to pray “ that God would shorten 
the queen’s days, or take her out of the 
way, or such like malicious prayer, 
amounting to the same effect;” but it 
was provided that no judgment should 
issue if, upon arraignment, the accused 
should be penitent. 

The many plots against the life of 
Elizabeth made it necessary to guard it 
with special care. Not only the Act of 
Supremacy, but other acts, to be in force 
during her life only, were passed ; and 
rigorous though they were toward “ Jes- 
uits, seminary priests, and such other 
like disobedient persons,” they were not 
disproportionate to the causes which 
called them forth. It became necessary, 
through the force of peculiar circum- 
stances, to make treasonabie a conspiracy 
to take, detain or burn the queen’s castles ; 
to attempt the enlargement of any one 
committed for high treason; for any 
priests, of whatever kind, “ ordained any 
where by authority of the see of Rome, 
since the feast of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, in the first year of her high- 
ness’ reign,” to remain in the queen’s do- 


minions after forty days from the end of | 


the then session of parliament; for any 
one to be reconciled to Rome ; and Eliza- 
beth’s successor, whom Sully described 
:as the “ wisest fool in Europe,” procured 
an “act for the better discovering and 
.repressing of popish recusants,” whereby 





it was made high treason to reconcile 
any one to Rome, the clause in Eliza- 
beth’s act as to being reconciled, being 
reénacted. 

In Charles I’s time, a question of the 
most vital importance was decided, which 
had scarcely arisen before, except in very 
unsettled times. Most of the supplement- 
ary statutes adding “new treasons” had 
expressed that the treason was to be evi- 
denced by the word spoken or written, 
or by any other sign specified by the act. 
But the manner was specified in them; 
it was not in Edward III’s statute. 

There are no less than seven cases re- 
ported in the state trials of indictments 
for treason preferred under Henry VI for 
words merely uttered, such as: “ The 
king is a fool, a known fool throughout 
the kingdom of England ;” “ It had been 
better for the kingdom of England, by 
a hundred thousand pounds, if the said 
king had been dead twenty years before ;” 
“ The king hath neither power nor know- 
ledge how to govern the kingdom of 
England; and that he (the prisoner) 
would not any more obey the king;” 
“The king and all the lords about his 
person are false.” In Edward IV’s time, 
three persons were executed for having 
calculated the king’s nativity, and said 
that the king would not live much longer. 
John Alkerter, in the same reign, was 
indicted for his “ horrible and venomous 
sayings ;” and in Baker’s Chronicle there 
is reported a case in which a publican 
was hanged for saying he would make 
his son “ heir to the Crown ”—the Crown 
being the sign of his tavern. 

In 1615, Edmund Peacham was found 
guilty (but not executed) upon an indict- 
ment for treasonable passages in a ser- 
mon which was never preached, nor in- 
tended to be preached, but only set down 
in writing, and found in his study. Many 
of the judges, however, thought this was 
not treason. 

Williams, a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, was not so fortunate. He wrote 
a book called Balaam’s Ass, which he 
did not publish, but sealed up, and sent 
to King James, to warn him that his 
death was foretold in the twenty-fifth 
verse of the seventh chapter of Daniel. 
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Williams was condemned on the ground 
that it was clear he meant to take steps 
to fulfill the prophecy ! 

In 1628, Mr. Pine, a. gentleman of 
Hampshire, asked Collier, his servant, 
who had been over at Hinton, if he had 
seen the king there, and when Collier 
said “ Yes,” Pine remarked: “ Then hast 
thou seen as unwise a king as ever was, 
and so governed as never king was; for 
he is carried as a man would carry a 
child with an apple—therefore I and 
divers more did refuse to do our duties 
to him.” Pine said further: “ He is no 
more fit to be king than Hickwright” (an 
old simple fellow, shepherd to Mr. Pine). 
Pine was arrested upon the information 
of his servant, and the crown pressed 
the case against him; but the judges, 
before all of whom the point was argued, 
declared “that the words spoken by 
Pine, though they were as wicked as 

_Inight be, were not treason ; for there is 
no treason but by 25 Edward III, c. 2: 
and the words spoken can be but evi- 
dence to discover the corrupt heart of 
him that spoke them ; but of themselves 
they are not treason, neither can any in- 
dictment be framed upon them.” 

The old law being thus declared, trials 
went on as before; but questions arose 
as on the trials of Lord Stafford (the last 
victim of Titus Oates’ Popisa plot) and 
Lord William Russell, as to the construc- 
tion of Edward VI’s statute, which re- 
quires two witnesses; and other ques- 
tions, too, arose in reference to the prac- 
tice in treason cases, which were not set- 
tled till the 7 William III, c.3. It had 
not been hitherto allowed that the pris- 
oner should have a copy of the indict- 
ment; his witnesses could not be exam- 
ined on oath; he could not be defended 
by counsel ; nor was he informed before- 
hand of the witnesses to be brought 
against him. 

William’s act provides that: 1. All 
persons indicted for treason are to have 
a copy of the indictment given to them 
five days before trial (extended afterward 
to ten days), and a copy of the jury panel 
two days before; 2. Their witnesses may 
be examined on oath; 3. Counsel to be 
allowed for the defense; 4 The two 





witnesses must depose either tu the same 
overt act, or the first to one and the 
second to another overt act, of the same 
kind of treason; 5. Prosecutions to be 
limited to three years, except in cases of 
attempted assassination; 6. Peers may 
choose to be tried by all who have a 
right to sii and vote in parliament. A 
statute of Anne’s ordered a list of the 
witnesses, with their professions and 
abodes stated, to be given to the accused 
ten days before trial. 

With these safeguards against kingly 
malice, the English people have been 
content; and they continued under the 
old law of treason until George II's 
reign, when it was found necessary to 
extend the range of it, in order to secure 
the king from harm. The following 
statute, which reénacts part of Edward 
III’s law, does not repeal it, nor affect 
those clauses not specified by it—though 
some of them, as that respecting coin- 
ing, have been repealed, and other pen- 
alties provided. 

57 George III, c. 6, rendering perpetual 
36 George III, c. 7—‘ If any person or 
persons whatsoever, during the life of 
the king and until the end of the next 
sess" of pari‘ after a demise of the crown, 
shall, within the realm or without, com- 
pass, imagine, invent, devise, or intend 
death or destruct", or any bod. harm 
tending to death or destruct", maim or 
wounding, imprison‘, or restraint of the 
person of the same our sovereign lord 
the king, his heirs and successors, or to 
deprive or depose him or them from the 
style, honor, or kingly name of the impe! 
crown of this realm, or of any other of 
his Maj. dominions or countries, or to 
levy war ag‘ H.M., his heirs and succes- 
s", within this realm, in order, by force 
or constraint, to compel him or them to 
change his or their measures or counsels, 
or in order to put any force or const’ up- 
on, or to intimidate or overawe both 
Houses or either House of Parl‘, or to 
move or stir any foreigner or stranger 
w' force to invade this realm or any 
other H.M. dominions or countries under 
the obeisance of H.M., his heirs and sue- 
cess"; and sueh comp", imagin™, in- 
vent™, devices, and intentions or any of 
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them, shall express, utter, or declare, by 
publishing any printing or writing, or by 
any overt act or deed ; being legally con- 
victed thereof upon the oaths of two 
lawful and credible witn™, shall be ad- 
judged a traitor, and suffer as in cases 
of high treason.” 

Our laws affecting treason are based 
upon those referred to above—especially 
that of 25 Edward III. The Constitu- 
tion (Art. III, sec. 3,) says: “ Treason 
against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court.” The 
same section also stipulates that Congress 
shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason. In exercising this 
power Congress passed its act of April 
80th, 1790, in which it is declared : 

“If any person or persons, owing al- 
legiance to the United States of America, 
shall levy war against them, or shall ad- 
here to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort, within the United States, or 
elsewhere, and shall be thereof convicted, 
on confession in open court, or on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act of treason whereof he or they 
shall stand indicted, such person or per- 
sons shall be adjudged guilty of treason 
against the United States, and shall suf- 
fer death. 

“Tf any person or persons, having 
knowledge of the commission of any of 
the treasons aforesaid, shall conceal, and 
not, as soon as may be, disclose and make 
known the same to the President of the 
United States, or some one of the judges 
thereof, or to the President or Governor 
of a particular State, or some one of the 
judges or justices thereof, such person or 
persons, on conviction, shall be adjudged 
guilty of misprision of treason, and shall 
be imprisoned not exceeding seven years, 
and fined not exceeding one thousand 
dollars.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, in administer- 
ing this act, thus interpreted it: 

“Tt is not the intentiof of the courts 
to say that no individual can be guilty 





of this crime who has not appeared in 
arms against his country. 

“On the contrary, if war be actually ley- 
ied ; that is, if a body of men be actually 
assembled for the purpose of effecting by 
force a treasonable purpose—all those 
who perform any part, however minute, 
or however remote from the scene of ac- 
tion, and who are actually leagued in the 
general conspiracy, are to be considered 
as traitors. 

“This opinion does not touch the 
case of a person who advises or pro- 
cures an assemblage, and does nothing 
further. The advising certainly, and per- 
haps the procuring, is more in the nature 
of a conspiracy to levy war than of the 
actual levying of war. 

“Tt is not enough to be leagued in the 
conspiracy and that war be levied, but it 
is also necessary to perform a part; that 
part is the act of levying war. That 
part, it is true, may be minute; it may 
not be the actual appearance in arms, and 
it may be remote from the scene of ac- 
tion—that is, from the place where the 
army is assembled; but it must be a 
part, and that part must be performed by 
a person who is leagued in the conspir- 
acy. This part, however minute or remote, 
constitutes the overt act, of which alone the 
person who performs it can be convicted. 

“The opinion does not declare that 
the person who has performed this re- 
mote and minute part may be indicted 
for a part which was in truth performed 
by others, and convicted on their overt 
act. It amounts to this and nothing 
more: that when war is actually levied, 
not only those who bear arms, but those 
also who are leagued in the conspiracy 
and who perform the various distinct 
parts which are necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war, do, in the sense of the 
Constitution, levy war. 

“To advise or procure a treason is in 
the nature of conspiring or plotting trea- 
son, which is not treason in itself.” 

This interpretation has been adopted 
by succeeding expounders of the law. 
Judge Catron reiiffirmed it in his charge 
(January 10th, 1861) in St. Louis. The 
law as then defined by him, in detail, to 
meet the exigencies of the treason trials 
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impending, has been accepted by other 
members of the United States Supreme 
Court. As to the overt act, he said: 

“ A treasonable design, unaccompanied 
or not followed by a treasonable act, is 
not treason. A conspiracy to levy war 
is not an actual levying of war. The 
assembling of men, or an assemblage 
not in military array, or in an attitude of 
war, will not be an overt act. The as- 
semblage must be a warlike assemblage 
—must be in sufficient force to have the 
appearance or posture of war, or must 
have resorted to forcible opposition, or 
must have marched in bodies or detach- 
ments toward some place of rendezvous, 
or done some other open, visible act of 
war, before the overt act has been com- 
mitted.” 

And, he added, as applying the law 
where a state of actual hostilities ex- 
isted: 

“When war exists, all who are 
leagued in the general conspiracy, and 
perform any of the various and essential 
military parts of prosecuting it, are guilty 
of treason. Thus, a commissary who is 
at a distance from the scene of active 
military operations, and who may never 
have been present at any hostile assem- 
blage, or even seen the rebels in camp or 
in military array, may, by furnishing 
supplies to the traitorous force, be as 
guilty as if taken in battle with arms in 
his hands. So may it be with an officer 
commissioned to recruit, who enlists and 
forwards men to fill the rebel ranks; or 
with any other person who voluntarily 
furnishes them with money, arms, am- 
munition, provisions, or supplies, or who 
otherwise performs, if he be leagued in 
the general scheme, ‘any of the various 
or essential parts which, in carrying on 
a war, must be assigned to different indi- 
viduals.’ It iw necessary, however, that 
he should have been leagued in the gen- 
eral conspiracy, and have also performed 
some part toward its prosecution, for 
both the intent and act must exist, or the 
crime has not been perpetrated—is not 
complete. If the treasonable intent does 
exist, however, the overt act may con- 
sist not only in furnishing men, money, 
arms or provisions, but also in giving in- 





telligence whereby the enemy may bet- 
ter conduct his hostile movements, be 
saved from reverses or aided in his plans. 
It is obviously of great moment to be 
accurately informed of the numbers and 
position of an opposing force, and of their 
plan of campaign or intended move- 
ments, At times, no more important 
aid can be given. Actual presence in 
the hostile ranks may be of far less as- 
sistance to the foe than a timely com- 
munication from a distance concerning 
the movements of the opposing force, 
whether actual or contemplated.” 

Judge Nelson, in his charge (Nov. 4th, 
1861) in New York, enunciated the same 
construction of the overt act: 

“There must be an actual levying of 
war; a consultation, or conspiracy to do 
so, is not an overt act within the consti- 
tutional definition. 

“ There is more difficulty in determin- 
ing what constitutes the overt act under 
the second clause, namely, adhering to 
the enemy, giving him aid and comfort. 
Questions arising under this clause must 
depend very much upon the facts and 
circumstances of each particular case. 
There are some acts of the citizen in his 
relations with the enemy which leave no 
room for doubt—such as giving intelli- 
gence with intent to aid him in his act 
of hostility—sending him provisions or 
money—furnishing him arms or troops 
or munitions of war—surrendering. a 
military post, etc., all with a like intent. 
These and kindred facts are overt acts 
of treason by adhering to the enemy.” 

We thus have these facts : 

1. That, under the Constitution treason 
is a crime. 

2. The composition of that crime is 
clearly defined. 

3. Its penalty, as affixed by act of 
Congress, is death. 

This is the law of the land, to be en- 
forced or not to be, as shall be deter- 
mined by those whose solemn duty it is 
to see the laws of the land executed. 

In Great Britain we now witness the 
rapid disposal of all engaged in the Fe- 
nian movement—a conspiracy which has 
not been permitted to obtain the force 
of the overt act. For conspiring to 
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insurrect, a special act of this reign con- 
signs those apprehended and convicted 
to a felon’s estate, and Van Dieman’s 
Land is the cure for Irish insurrection, as 
it was for the Canadian insurgents in 
1837-38. 

With the Jamaica insurrection British 
lawgivers did not have to trouble them- 
selves. British military and provisional 
authorities, taking the matter in hand, 
shot and hung the insurrectionists with- 
out stint. The lawgivers came forward 
long after “summary justice” had been 
executed. 

In India, those in revolt, when taken 
prisoners, were lashed before cannon and 
shot to pieces. That was the law for 
Indian mutineers. 

Is it not somewhat strange that a 
power which thus resolutely deals with 
those in revoit against is authority, 
should discountenance severity toward 
those whom our Constitution and laws 
pronounce guilty of treason whose mag- 
nitude has no parallel in the history of 
governments? 

Let us be just, magnanimous, pitying, 
as becomes a great people; and yet, let 
us pursue no course which shall bring 
disrespect to authority and law. Tem- 
per justice with mercy; but, let justice 
prevail ‘ though the heavens fall.’ Else, 
asa people and a government, we are 
undone. 





THE REVEREND HUMBUG; 


oR, 
HOW I LOST AND WON A WIFE. 


GOOD many years ago, when this 

century and myself had just passed 
our majority, I commenced what I in- 
dulgently called the practice of the law, 
in a then diminutive and insignificant 
village in western New York. Three 
years before I had graduated respectably 
at Yale, and after being admitted to the 
bar, bade farewell to my friends, and for 
certain family reasons, located in that 
ignota terra—the “Genesee country.” 
This, of course, was long before the sur- 
face of our country had been cut by 
the innumerable railroads, which now 





—like the streets of Brooklyn—continu- 
ally intersect each other in every possible 
unnecessary direction, and while yet the 
future railroad king was in his royal 
pinafore; and my acquaintances took 
leave of me, with the same sad, fore- 
boding look of certain-we-shall-never- 
meet - again -in-this- world farewell, that 
might reasonably be paid to a culprit on 
the night preceding his execution ! 

I put up an imposing shingle; par- 
chased an extensive library of law books, 
amounting in value to about forty dol- 
lars, and sat down with a “don’t all 
speak at once” feeling, awaiting my 
clients—who didn’t come. I awoke sey- 
eral successive mornings, and looked in- 
quiringly about my room to see if I 
could find myself famous, but I was 
doomed to repeated disappointment, for 
I didn’t see it. 

At length I became disgusted at such 
cavalier treatment, and after going through 
a course of smoking, which I found did 
not materially help my case, I began to 
study in sober earnest, and soon discoy- 
ered, somewhat to my surprise, that there 
were several legal subjects with which I 
was not entirely conversant. I have 
since found out that the only difference 
between myself and other young lawyers 
in this respect, is, that many never dis- 
cover it—the fact remaining the same. 

I believe there is a special Providence 
watching over young lawyers, giving 
them, through a merciful lack of patron- 
age, an opportunity to acquire that know- 
ledge which they are certain not to pos- 
sess. 

As soon, however, as I was fairly able 
to state the equation that, as my shelf of 
books was to a well-filled law library, so 
was my legal smattering to a knowledge 
of law, I began to mend, and in a short 
time really commenced to know some- 
thing, which I have generally found to 
be a necessary forerunner to gaining the 
good opinion and confidence of other 
people. 

Infant sprigs of the law will please 
make a note! 

Late one afternoon about the first of 
December, after I had been “located” 
about eight months, I sat in my office 
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with a book upon my knees, looking in 
yain for inspiration, or some mental 
Worcestershire sauce, among the cob- 
webs which festooned my windows. 
The sentence which troubled me was 
this: 

“ For, as it is learnedly laid down by 
Co. Litt. 999, as a principle of common 
law, and ably illustrated in Cro. Eliz. 
347, Cro. Jac. 794, H. & G. 2, § 39, and 
other places of like importance, that, when 
cestuy que use being tenant in tail special, 
after possibility of issue éxtinct, hath by 
malversation worked estoppel of the plea 
of nultiel record in law (or after being 
disseized suffer a recovery), he shall no 
longer remain tenant in capite, but as 
usufructuary under a mesne lord, in a 
kind of villein-socage, and is required to 
obtain de capitalibus dominis fedi, a title 
de novo.” 

One habit to which, by this time, I 
had inured myself, was, never to leave 
any subject until I had mastered it, and 
thoroughly digested it. I read this sen- 
tence over sixteen times, and then laid 
down my book in despair, fearing “lest 
my brain had the dyspepsia, and that 
my legal studies must come to an abrupt 
termination, unless I retreated from the 
above position. At this momentous 
crisis my mind was suddenly relieved 
from its weight of responsibility, by hear- 
ing the New York mail stage lumbering 
past my window, with that peculiar 
‘heave-and-set’ motion, which rendered 
traveling in those conveyances so uni- 
formly delightful. My attention, I say, 
was called away by this circumstance, 
from the abstruse subject before me, and 
simultaneously it occurred to me that I 
might get a letter; so I solved my pre+ 
vious difficulty by casting aside the mys- 
tic volume, and having put on my over- 
coat, I wandered dreamily toward the 
post-office. I stood in the dingy vesti- 
bule, beating the “‘ devil’s tattoo” on the 
floor with my toes, and knocking them 
together for company until the mail was 
*sorted, when, sure enough, a letter was 
put into my hands, bearing upon its 
ample face the imposing address—by 
which I introduce myself to the reader— 
“Nicholas Sledgehammer, Attorney and 





Counselor at Law, G———,, N. Y.,” and in 
the corner was the apt suggestion—“ If 
not at home please forward.” 

In those days of high postage and dif- 
ficult transportation, a letter was a much 
more serious thing than it is now; and 
although the one in question contained 
but a single half-sheet, I felt certain that 
it was worth all it cost, for I had recog- 
nized the handwriting of my old college 
chum and classmate, Ed. Lawson, a wild, 
harum-scarum sort of fellow, but withal 
a warm-hearted, generous, high-spirited 
boy. 
The letter was brief, so I give it entire: 


“Dear OLD Nick,” it began—‘ You 
will doubtless be lost in amazement at 
receiving so curt an epistle from your 
most obedient, but if you can withdraw 
your mind for a brief period from its 
devotion to the science of jurisprudence, 
yes will perceive that what it lacks in 
ength is amply atoned for by its strength. 
I unfold : 

“T want you to spend the approach- 
ing holidays at this, my paternal man- 
sion, in the old wooden-nutmeg State. 
My sister will be at home, and rare sport 
is in preparation. Don’t fail to come. 
There are oceans of pretty girls here. I 
have planned a surprise. Arrange, if 
you can, to arrive at K 
the stage will leave you) the day before 
Christmas, and I will meet you, 

“Tn haste, your old chum, 
“ EDWARD.” 





Had I been a young man of modern 
propensities and education, I should un- 
doubtedly have given utterance to my 
feelings in the classical expression— 
“ Count me in, old hoss ;” but, as civili- 
zation had not yet arrived at that per- 
fection, I was fain to reply, mentally— 
“T shall be very much pleased to accept 
your invitation.” 

Lest I should lose the confidence of 
the public, at the outset, I wish to state, 
before proceeding further, that no such 
zodlogical phenomenon as “ oceans of 
girls” ever had fallen under my inspec- 
tion. In fact, I suspected my friend of 
hyperbolizing. Out of pure kindness of 
heart, however, I determined to gratify . 
him, and make him a long-promised 
visit. 

Timing myself correctly, I alighted 
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from the stage at K: on the afternoon 
of the 24th, and was immediately caught 
by both hands by the exuberant Law- 
son, who stood beaming upon me witha 
face which glowed like a new-lit cigar 
under full suction, and perfectly tremu- 
lous with some internal excitement which 
it seemed very difficult for him to con- 
ceal. 

Poor Edward! we never dared make 
him our confidant in any college scrape, 
for his face was so sure an index of what 
was passing within, that whenever any 
thing “happened,” the professors, to 
save trouble, would first glance at Law- 
son; and many a punishment did he re- 
ceive, as “ principal or accessory” in a 
“lark” of which he merely had been 
told. 

As we had some time on our hands 
before it was necessary to complete our 
journey, we adjourned, for the nonce, toa 
private parlor in the little village tavern, 
where Lawson proceeded to unfold his 
plan. At this time, let me state, par 
parenthése, I was a tall, slim young man 
(@iat. 23), tolerably well favored as to 
my features, with light-brown, and I 
must confess rather silky, whiskers. Add 
to this that my face—by contraries I 
suppose—habitually wore a serious if 
not somewhat stern expression, and you 
have me. 

As soon as we were by ourselves, Ed- 
ward proceeded to explain to me the 
casus belli, which was as follows: A large 
party of mad-cap ‘ young folks’ were to 
meet at his father’s house that night fora 
Christmas eye frolic, and, unbeknown to 
the old folks, who had been smuggled 
out of the way, they had engaged a fid- 
dler, and were determined upon a dance. 
Such 4 thing was bad enough, at least in 
Connecticut, forty years ago; but, in a 
a deacon’s house! It was the hight of 
audacity! Relying upon my codpera- 
tion, Lawson had secretly favored the 
plan, and now informed me that my part 
of the performance was to personate a 
young minister, and come upon them in 
_ the midst of their revelry. 

“ Only for a little while,” he said, im- 
ploringly, as I opened my mouth to ob- 
ject; “it will be such glorious fun,” and 





at the same time displaying a pair of spec- 
tacles and a stiff white neck-cloth, which 
he had prepared for my use. My fun- 
loving disposition was not proof against 
the vision of the consternation which a 
débat in such guise would create, and I 
consented, under the proviso that the 
farce should be of short duration. 

It was about dark when we set off for 
our final destination. We were in high 
spirits; the sleighing was splendid ; the 
air clear and sharp; and last, though 
not by any means the least, our cigars 
excellent. The distance to Lawson’s 
was about five miles, and verily the 
ground seemed to glide from under us, 
as we sped along, making the air resound 
with snatches of old college songs, cho- 
rused with shouts of laughter. Our ride 
at length came to an end, and I threw 
away my cigar in obedience to Ed’s in- 
junction to “cool down,” as we drove 
up to a large, comfortable-looking farm- 
house, lighted in every room, up-stairs 
and down, and seemingly alive with 
mirth and gayety. 

We entered the house quietly, and 
reached our room without being seen, 
and after “ recovering” from the chilling 
effects of our sleigh-ride, I proceeded 
to array myself for the sacrifice. A 
somber suit of black incased my long 
and not very broad frame. A frightfully 
stiff white garrote encircled my gasping 
throat. I placed the spectacles astride 
my nose, and was “ finished.” A sub- 
dued expression stole over my features, 
and I beamed upon Edward with an odor 
of mild sanctity. 

However theological I may have kok- 
ed, my glance did not produce any like 
gravity in my companion. He gazed at 
me for a moment and then gave a shout 
only to be equaled by a “ view halloo.” 
A glance at a mirror soon induced me to 
join him, and for a little while we enjoy- 
ed our sport in advance. Then we 
straightened our faces and went down- 
stairs. 

As we entered the parlor, that saltant 
abomination called a “ Scotch reel” held 
circular possession of the floor. Though 
in Connecticut, the dancers seemed to be 
perfectly acquainted with their several 
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duties, as did also the colored gem’men 
who were engaged in drawing out petri- 
fied music from the cat-gut, and rolling 
up their eyes in a perfect ecstasy of de- 
light. 

I walked into the room by the side of 
Lawson with an air of dignity, at the 
same time casting a look of holy horror 
at the proscribed amusement. Ed. led 
me up to his sister, who stood a little 
apart from the dancers, and presented 
me: “ Annie, this is an old friend of 
mine, the Rev. Mr. Moulton. I have in- 
vited him to spend the holidays with us, 
and I am sure you will aid me in mak- 
ing his stay agreeable.” 

This was said with such an air and 
tone of perfect seriousness that it was 
with the utmost difficulty I could cover 
up a snicker with a cough. 

I made a profound bow at the intro- 
duction, and murmured something indis- 
tinctly, at the same time taking the lay 
of the land, out of the “ tail of my eye.” 
As I bent my dorsal column, I saw Miss 
Lawson (who was not at all in the secret) 
give her brother 2 look which—well, it 
‘spoke volumes.’ 

As my lofty head and shoulders first 
appeared, with the spectacles on my nose, 
and the white neck-cloth so unmistak- 
ably announcing my Calling, the dancers 
involuntarily stopped, and slunk to their 
seats; the violins expired with a dismal 
squeak, and a dead silence took the place 
of the din and uproar which saluted my 
ears as I entered the room. 

A timid glance from under my eye- 
brows at the faces of the assembly, made 
me almost shiver in my boots! The ex- 
pression of the ladies was “oh! dear!” 
staccatissimo, while that of the gentlemen 
verged on pugnacity held in check by 
my cloth; for, while a single look at 
Lawson’s countenance carried conviction 
of mischief on his part, no one seemed 
to entertain the faintest idea that J was 
a Reverend Humbug—a minister impro- 
vised for the occasion. 

My friend now took me by the arm, 
and began to walk me around the room, 
introducing me, according to the fashion 
of the day, to every one. Never till 
this circuit was commenced, had a single 





thought of the absurdity of my position 
crossed my mind. From the time of 
my consenting to assume the part, my 
brain had been bubbling with the fun of 
such a prank; but now, when a sober 
second thought took possession of me, I 
felt, I must say, very much ashamed of 
myself. It was too lafe to back out, 
however; and I hardly think, even in 
my momentary contrition, that I would 
have thought of such a thing, so very 
funny was the guilty confusion of these 
culprits “ caught in the act.” 

Any attempt to remember the names 
of those to whom I was introduced 
would have reduced me to a state bor- 
dering on idiocy, while a single glance 
at the several faces was all generally 
vouchsafed me. I would in all proba- 
bility have got back to my starting-point 
as wise as when I left it, and voted the 
whole affair rather “ slow,” had not my 
eyes chanced to meet another pair, whose 
expression was so varied and so complex, 
so full of evident pity for my (simulated) 
embarrassment, and amusement at my 
uncomfortable position, that my attention, 
as well as myself, was arrested on the 
spot, and I took advantage of a vacant 
chair by the side of the possessor there- 
of, to bring my introductory rambles to 
a conclusion. 

Dancing, of course, was not resumed ; 
but the Yankee tfhind is elastic, and the 
company seemed disposed to make the 
most of the occasion, acknowledging, 
with great good humor, the serious joke 
played upon them by their host, though 
a few, who surrounded him at the other 
end of the room,I could see by their 
gestures, were giving him the full effects 
of their feminine spite. For my part, I 
was enjoying myself immensely. Such 
ministerial offices were decidedly agree- 
able, for, feeling it incumbent upon me 
to speak low in support of my character, 
I sat cosily chatting with the little fairy 
who had so bewitched me, until I be- 
came almost oblivious of that character, 
and several times had nearly exposed 
myself. Suddenly it occurred to me 
that in my own proper person I could 
enter more extensively into the revel; so 
I said, asif concluding an acquaintance : 
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“ One might almost be tempted to be a 
sinner, were they sure of such good com- 
pany ; but I will not longer deprive you 
of your amusement, so I had best bid 
you good-evening.” Rising at the same 
time, I looked around through my spec- 
tacles—which made the bridge of my 
nose itch sadly—and said, gravely : 

“ My friends, much as I disapprove of 
and abominate the foolish pastime called 
dancing, I do not feel as if I had a right 
to check it, by my presence, in a friend’s 
house. I will therefore leave you. Come, 
Edward,” I continued, turning to him, 
“T expect Sledgehammer has smoked 
that cigar by this time, and will be ready 
to come down.” 

“ Sledgehammer !” exclaimed a dozen 
trebles, with sudden animation. “ Oh! 
he’s a splendid fellow. I have heard Ed. 
talk so much about him; I’m so glad 
he’s here.” 

I could pardon the evident satisfaction 
felt at my going, and Sledgehammer’s 
coming, for Sledgehammer was not a 
minister. 

“ Mr. Sledgehammer must have smoked 
several in your immediate vicinity,” whis- 
pered a voice behind me. I turned 
quickly and met the same eyes that had 
before entranced me, fixed upon me this 
time with a smile of roguish triumph, 
dancing and sparkling with a conscious 
discovery, which my exceedingly red 
face at the hit rendered more certain. 

“ Spare me a little while,” I replied in 
the same tone, not unwilling to make a 
confidant of her—‘“ and I will tell you 
all.” 

Lawson looked at me in blank bewil- 
derment when I announced my intention 
of retiring, but as I walked soberly out 
of the room, he followed very meekly. 

“ What the dev—,” he exclaimed, as 
he shut the door. “I beg your rever- 
ence’s pardon, but what @re you up to 
now ?” 

“ Simply,” I replied, “ that, having for 
the last hour performed for your gratifi- 
cation, I now intend to perform a little 
for my own /” 

“ But what's the use of being in such 
a hurry ?” he remonstrated. 

“Ob, pshaw, Ed.!” said I, “ what 





would be the use of running the thing 
into the ground? If we keep it up too 
long it will lose all its points. Besides,” 
I continued, “ the fun is all on your side; 
I don’t get it.” 

Lawson gave up with a kind of sigh; 
but, as we went up-stairs his face broad- 
ened until, as he shut the chamber door, 
we united in a hearty laugh. 

“ Now,” said I, as our laugh subsided, 
and I began to prepare for a return in a 
different guise, “ now tell me”—I said 
this as carelessly as I could—“ the name 
of the young lady with whom I was con- 
versing.” 

“Done!” shouted Lawson, throwing 
himself on the bed, and giving vent to 
something very like an Indian yell, “I’ve 
won the hat—Aurrah !” 

I could’ feel my cheeks tingle, as the 
blood rushed to my face, though what 
there was in such an incoherent remark 
to make it, could not so easily be told. I 
waited a moment till the paroxysm was 
over, and then asked him, with a degree 
of asperity at which I could hardly: help 
smiling, “ if he couldn’t answer a simple 
question without making a fool of him- 
self ?”’ 

“ Why, Nick,” he said, at length, still 
laughing and holding his sides, “ don’t 
get mad, old fellow ; but it’s so good. I 
made a bet with my sister Annie of a 
dozen pair of gloves against a hat, that 
you would fall in love with Susie Brad- 
ford the first time you saw her; and now 
haven’t I won ?” 

“Pshaw !” said I, impatiently, snap- 
ping the string of my collar in the en- 
deavor to appear unconcerned. 

And yet, how was it? Had I been 
an impartial observer, I think, from a 
careful inspection of all the symptoms, 
I would have drawn my diagnosis of a 
pretty well developed case of love at 
first sight. I had flirted with dozens 
during my college day8, but I never had 
felt toward any woman in my life as I 
had felt toward this young girl with 
whom I had not been acquainted an hour, 
and I knew it was love by that feeling 
of novelesque heroism—d la Thaddeus 
of Warsaw—which makes one feel as if 
eagle’s feathers were sprouting from his 
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back, and that though “hills should 
peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise,” 
it would be but an afternoon ramble to 
climb the highest, and turn a pirouette 
on its apex! This may seem rather in- 
flated ; but, it must be remembered, that 
in those days our literary pabulum was 
furnished in seven-volume novels, and of 
course we could not be expected to make 
rational similes. 

But, though I can joke about it now, 
it was far too serious a matter to me, at 
that time, to admit of any trifling. I 
finished what changes were necessary in 
my toilet, and hastened down-stairs in a 
state which would be correctly described 
by our Young America as “ spooney.” 

A great shout greeted us as I appeared, 
and the true state of affairs began to be 
appreciated. Of course, every one de- 
clared they had all along suspected a 
hoax, but did not say any thing about it, 
to carry on the joke. All, however, 
were in great good-humor, and as I cir- 
culated among the company, I found my- 
self as intimate as though they were all 
old friends. 

The proscribed dancing was soon 
again in repute, and this time I was for 
it, and engaged in it. As I approached 
Susie Bradford and claimed her hand for 
the dance, I saw Lawson glance at his 
sister with a look of triumph; but what 
cared 1? The fact of her having detect- 
ed my sham drew us together by a kind 
of social Free Masonry, and before the 
set was out, our acquaintance had ripened 
into intimacy. 

I wish I could describe her as she ap- 
peared to me that night while I stood 
gazing upon her, and drawing through a 
lover’s eyes “maddening draughts of 
beauty to my soul.” She was slightly 
above the middle hight, with a slender, 
though by no means fragile figure. Her 
‘eéck—which, though seldom spoken of, 
is a very prominent element of female 
heauty—rose gracefully from her shoul- 
ders, and supported a head worthy of a 
Grecian statue. Her face was oval and 
very fair; her forehead low and smooth. 
and over it her hair—a soft, rich brown— 
separated in wavy ripples, and fell in 
heavy curls upon her shoulders, There 
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was nothing in the face to strike one as 
peculiar, until you looked in the luminous 
depths of her wondrously-beautiful eyes. 
They were large and blue, “ deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue,” with an expres- 
sion which seemed as if they possessed 
the power of looking beyond the ordi- 
nary ken of human vision, not piercing, 
but dissolving the barriers to sight. And, 
lastly, her mouth seemed like the ocean 
in the ever-varying emotions which flitted 
across it. 

Did I dream it, or was there a faint, 
a very faint answering pressure to my 
own, as I touched her hand in helping 
her into the sleigh that night, “ after the 
revel was done?” I perhaps imagined 
it, but it made my heart beat and my 
pulses quicken for all that. 

The week which I had allotted for 
my stay lengthened into two, and still I 
lingered, nothing loth. Such a riot, I 
trow, the land of steady habits never 
witnessed! It was as if the conventional 
barriers of Puritanism had broken down, 
and the pent-up waters rushed out, gather- 
ing headway from their long control. 
The dancing experiment was not repeat- 
ed, for it raised such a breeze about our 
ears as nearly put a stop to all our festivi- 
ties. But we managed to make up for 
it in fun, and for two weeks we were al- 
most surfeited with a constant succession 
of gayeties, and a continued round of 
parties and sleigh-rides, at all of which 
I was present, and at all of which I, of 
course, saw Susie Bradford. 

It was of no use: I was falling deeper 
in love every time I saw her, and now, 
as my visit was almost ended, I only 
awaited a favorable opportunity for de- 
claring my passion. The Fates seemed 
to be against me, for never once had I 
been able to secure her company on any 
of our excursions. But she always greet- 
ed me with a smile, and really seemed to 
sympathize with me at my repeated dis- 
appointments. At length, however, the 
Fates smiled upon me, and one evening 
—it was a Friday, the day preceding my 
departure-—to my unspeakable joy, I was 
for once in time, and she accepted my 
invitation for a sleighing party which 
was,going back in the country about ten 
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miles. The night was of the choicest : 
@ bright, clear, full moon, sparkling and 
reflecting from the glittering snow; a 
* keen, bracing air, and hard, crisp road. 
The sleighs were of every variety as re- 
garded size and capacity, though mine, 
you may be sure, contained but two, with 
two horses, whose bells were almost 
drowned by the chorus of melodious 
voices ringing out on the clear ether in 
every note of the gamut. 

Oh, it was a magnificent night! such 
as seems to come but once in a lifetime. 
Our ride out was marked by no incident, 
and after passing a delightful evening, 
we started homeward in the best of 
spirits. I need not tell those who have 
been in the same predicament how our 
speed gradually slackened, and the dis- 
tance between the several sleighs imper- 
ceptibly increased. 

I had eagerly sought this opportunity, 
but now, when it was come, I could not 
suppress a little nervousness, which mdde 
me feel as if I wished it were over. All 
the pathetic sayings and declarations of 
“ sturdy bravery and courage to face all 
the hardships the whole world could 
bring against me, if she, the first and 
only one I ever loved, would share—” 
etc., etc., died in my throat. This sort 
of stuff is said in novels, and very often 
proposed to be said in real life, but novel 
heroes have more courage on such mo- 
mentous occasions than flesh and blood 
ones, for, speaking from my own experi- 
ence, it isn’t such an easy thing to do. 

But, let me not postpone the catas- 
trophe. I can not say how I began it, 
for, to this day I do not remember; 
but I know that I found myself leaning 
over her, whispering my love, while she 
sat with her face buried in her shawl, 
and shivering as if cold. 

“ Susie, darling,” I murmured, “I love 
you so much that words can not express 
the depth of my devotion. Since I first 
saw you I have lived but in the light of 
your smile, till you have become more 
precious than all else to me on earth.” 

She made no answer, but with her face 
still buried in the shawl, trembled like a 
startled fawn. 

“ Susie,” I continued, “will you not 





grant me one word to tell me that I may 
hope? I know that I am unworthy of 
you, but if years of devotion on my part 
can win you, I lay my heart at your 
feet—” 

“ Oh, don’t !” she exclaimed, suddenly, 
raising up her head, all radiant with 
mirth, and bursting into the merriest 
peal of laughter I ever heard ! 

As Iam a Christian man, she had been 
sitting listening to my love-making, and 
trenibling—with suppressed laughter ! 

Had I been in a position where my 
muscles could have acted, I should have 
sprung up at least a dozen feet. 

“ A—a— Miss—a— Bradford !” was 
all I could articulate. 

“Don’t!” she said, still laughing; 
“don’t lay your heart at my feet here— 
it might catch cold.” 

“ Miss Bradford !” 

“Go on, sir—do go on! You talk 
well. One would really think you had 
belonged to a theater ; your acting is ad- 
mirable.” 

“ Acting! 
with me!” 

“Indeed, sir, I think Miss Lawson 
might say the same thing of you, if she 
had but heard your protestations but a 
moment ago.” 

“ Before Heaven, I swear” 

“Please keep your objurgations for 
some more fitting occasion,” she inter- 
rupted. “ At present, if you please, we 
will change the subject.” 

I sat as one oppressed with a horrid 
nightmare. The bitter, sarcastic words 
I had just heard filled my ears, and yet 
did not seem real. It had come upon 
me all the more sharply, as I had never 
for a moment doubted, in my own mind, 
the success of my suit. And then to be 
so spurned, as if my love were some 
vile thing she shrunk from! Jilted! 
ridiculed ! laughed at! I chewed my 
under lip till I could*taste the blood 
oozing through the wound. [I called it, 
to my own mind, by all the opprobrious 
names I could think of, as if to torture 
myself, and play with my own agony. 
And when I had left her at her father’s 
house, and turned to go home, alone with 
my grief, I felt as if I could shriek at the 
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quiet moon which gazed at me so calmly, 
and tear my hair for very frenzy. 

I left for my home in the wilderness 
early the next morning, thus escaping 
the scrutiny of my friends, and glad of 
the retirement of the stage-coach, where 
I could withdraw into myself and brood 
over my disappointment, and, as my mind 
grew more settled, speculate over my 
future. 

It took me a week to reach my home, 
but before I got there the bitter pangs 
of unrequited love had given place to a 
feeling of indignation and insulted pride, 
and I resolved that in the sternest labor 
and mental toil I would develop whatever 
manhood was in me, and show to her and 
to the world what I was made of. 

The next day after my arrival was 
court-day, and, although I had no busi- 
ness, I attended, more for the purpose 
of showing myself with the profession 
than from any hope of obtaining a suit. 
The only cause of any interest on the 
calendar was a murder case. The body 
of a man had been found in the woods 
not far from G ,and an old man 
taken up on suspicion, and committed 
for trial. The District Attorney, a man 
chosen politically, and not for his legal 
knowledge, was walking up and down 
the court-room, swelling in all the im- 
portance of the first suit he had prob- 
ably ever had, while the poor old man 
sat at the bar, with no counsel, and evi- 
dently too much bewildered at his un- 
happy situation to think-even of neces- 
sary precautions. I volunteered in his 
defense, and threw myself into the work 
with an energy which gave the case a 
much greater interest than it otherwise 
would have had. The trial was long 
and intricate, and I sharply contested 
every point which arose, feeling an al- 
most personal interest in the result, as it 
became more and more involved. 

As day after day passed, and the trial 
continued, public excitement, which had 
been subdued at the probability of the 
immediate condemnation of the prisoner, 
became intense, and nothing was talked 
of but the all-absorbing question of the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. Of 
course, as counsel for the prisoner, I 





came in for a full share of criticism, and 
my audacity in clinching with one of 
the ablest criminal lawyers in that part 
of the State—whom the District Attor- 
ney had engaged to assist him when he 
saw I was going to show fight—was a 
common cause of remark. 

But I had my triumph at last, when 
the trial was ended, and my client ac- 
quitted! No longer the “ upstart young 
lawyer” and the “beardless boy”—I 
could have walked in briefs from the 
court-room to my office-door! I had 
gained a reputation ; thenceforward my 
career was in my own hands. 

Strange as it may seem, I was not 
conscious of having made any extraor- 
dinary mental effort. I had worked so 
steadily that the intensity of my labor 
was not evident, even to myself. A 
month before and it would have been 
impossible for me to make such an effort ; 
not that I was any less capable then than 
now, but the power had not been devel- 
oped within me. Every vestige of my 
boyhood had departed, and I felt, and 
acted, and was—a man ! 

Every energy of my mind was now 
absorbed in the one controlling purpose 
of my life. Business was all I thought 
or dreamed of; to it I devoted every: 
moment of my time. After all, it is not 
yery hard to labor when one és success- 
ful; and the rush of business which. I 
had gained by my triumphant defense of 
the old man, seemed to increase rather 
than diminish. 

This dull prosaic world of ours is: un- 
favorable to the growth of sentiment, 
and it is not, perhaps, to be wondered 
at that in the severe mental toil to which 
I was subjected, the painful event of my 
eastern visit should have been almost 
obliterated from my mind. I should not 
say “ obliterated,” for, whenever I allow- 
ed my mind to wander for an instant to 
the past, I would call up, with a bitter 
feeling, the scorn with which my honest 
affections had been treated—and then go 
to work again. 

Four years passed, and I found’ my- 
self, though but twenty-seven years- of 
age, the acknowledged head of the. 
county bar. Those years, however, 2ad 
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been years of strict self-abnegation and 
unremitting toil. I had labored early 
and late, and had given no respite to 
body or mind. I had changed physical- 
ly, too, as well as mentally. The long, 
lank frame of former years had filled 
out, and made me a large, powerful man ; 
and the thin, silky whiskers in which I 
had, whilom, rejoiced, had given place 
to a heavy brown beard, which I wore 
full, over my face. It would have been 
difficult, indeed, to have recognized in 
me the stripling of the past; so altered 
was I that I could hardly recognize my- 
self. My duties had now come to be 
such that a miscellaneous correspendence 
‘was somewhat irksome, and that between 
Lawson and myself, therefore, had degen- 
erated to an occasional letter. At length, 
however, I received an epistle from him, 
inviting and urging me to attend his wed- 
ding, which was to take place in a few 
weeks. What was it that made me so 
desirous to revisit a place of which I 
had any thing but pleasant associations ? 
Was it pride? Or was it that deadly 
fascination, as of the candle, around which 
the giddy moth whirls and circles, till its 
wings are scorched, and it sinks, feebly 
fluttering, and dies? 

I had some business before the United 
States Court at Boston, which needed 
seeing to, and which I had put off for 
some time, till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. This I now resolved to attend 
to, and wrote Lawson that I would stop 
at his house on my way back. 

I was detained at Boston somewhat 
longer than I anticipated, and only reach- 
ed Lawson’s house on the morning of 
the day appointed for his marriage. It 
was now in the month of June, and al- 
though it had been in the depth of win- 
ter when my last visit was made, I recog- 
nized every spot, and noted each familiar 
object. Of course, on the eve of so im- 
portant an event, Edward was not in a 
condition to think of any one but his 
bride, and so I did not ask the question 
which ever rose upon my lips, and as 
often died upon them. The name of 
Susie Bradford was not mentioned, so I 
remained in ignorance as to whether she 
was at home or not. 





As one of the groom’s family, I went 
to the “house of the bride’s parents,” 
as the newspapers say, early in the eve- 
ning ; but, not to be in the way, I stayed 
in the dressing-room till the house had 
put on its holiday attire and the company 
had assembled. The ceremony passed 
off, as such things generally do, when 
one is not personally interested, amidst 
perfect indifference with the male portion 
of the guests, and small squeals and 
shrieks of “oh, how perfectly lovely !” 
from the female portion. No one recog- 
nized me, and from a quiet corner I wit- 
nessed the ceremony. My eyes, however, 
had searched the room with a kind of 
eager curiosity, for Susie Bradford, and 
it was with a feeling of relief, not entire- 
ly unmixed with disappointment, that I 
saw she was not present, for her face 
was too indelibly fixed upon my mind 
for me ever to forget it. After the “ per- 
formance” was over, I was dragged from 
my corner, ard, after saluting the blush- 
ing bride and congratulating my happy 
old chum, I submitted with as good a 
grace as possible to a series of introduc- 
tions. There were many very pretty 
girls present, and I could hardly have 
had a choice which to make a partner 
of, had not fate or chance brought me 
up at the side of a young lady more 
lovely than the rest, who, as I caught 
her name, was a Miss Somebody, of New 
York. We sat talking—I hardly know 
of what, for my intense application to 
business had rendered me a poor gallant 
—and so the time passed by, and we 
were interrupted in the midst of a dis- 
cussion on the true theory of govern- 
ment, by Lawson, who had slipped 
away from his bride, and now ran up to 
me, saying: 

“Well, Nick, I am glad to see you 
and Susie getting along so sociably— 
talking up old times, I suppose?” and 
then whirled on to speak to some one 
else. 

I suppose the astute reader has been 
waiting for some such dénouement, and 
for the last half page has been looking 
to see how I would bring it out; but, to 
me, it came like a revelation! I turned 
toward my companion, with a look of 
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blank amazement, and met one equally 
wonder-stricken from her. 
“ Are you—?” she said, and stopped. 
“Are you—?” was all that J could 
utter. 


About three weeks after this I sat 
with Susie Bradford under a broad oak 
tree in the garden, the white moonlight 
flecking with silver the dewy leaves and 
grass. We were seated in dangerous 
proximity, and, had an impertinent spy 
been watching our actions, he might—I 
don’t say he would—have seen something 
very suspicious pass from my lips to 
hers. 

“TI want you to forgive me for making 
fun of you,” she whispered, slipping one 
of her hands into mine, and leaning 
caressingly against my shoulder, “ but I 
thought you were courting Annie Law- 
son, and—and then you were so green !” 





SAVED IN MID-AIR. 


EING detained a day or two in the 
region near Lake Placid, I crossed it 

in a dug-out, one summer morning, alone, 
intending to ascend Whiteface, one of 
the grandest crests of the Adirondack 
range, soaring five thousand feet from the 
brink of the lake. With my light fowl- 
ing-piece on my shoulder, I trod cheerily 
up the foot of the great earthen giant. 
In about an hour I crossed a stream and 
turned to the left, up a steep acclivity of 
rock and earth—a bastion, as it were, of 
the mountain—led hither by the drum- 
ming of one of the birds (partridges) of 
which I was in pursuit. Up, up, I went, 
along a ladder of twisted roots, clinging 
with one hand (the other being engaged 
in holding my gun) and with my feet to 
the fissures. It was toilsome progress, 
and I was not sorry when the level 
ground was gained. The bastion swept 
round to the left of my ascent. The 
deep roll of the drumming still luring 
me on, I, after drawing one or two long 
breaths, stepped with a rupid pace for- 
ward. Presently I heard loud, quick 
claps, and some three or four of the birds 
I was in pursuit of burst away, the sun- 





shine glancing back from their checkered 
shapes. Full of a sportsman’s excite- 
ment, I pushed forward. There was a 
steep, rocky slope of about a rod in 
width, crossing my path. Without heed- 
ing, I sprung upon it, but I had only pro- 
ceeded to the middle when my feet slip- 
ped at a spot made like glass by trickling 
water. I crouched, and endeavored to 
recover myself; but in vain. Down 
I slid, rapidly approaching where the 
slope plunged sheer down into what 
I doubted not was a precipice. Oh! 
the sickening sensation of that mo- 
ment! I feel now my veins contracting, 
my blood curdling, my hair bristling at 
the remembrance of the scene. Down, 
down I slid, my frame stiffening with 
horror, and that peculiar thrill over me 
when we imagine being precipitated from 
a vast hight. There was nothing I could 
clutch to check my progress, and, at last, 
(I shudder now when I think of it), over 
I went. 

There is a blank in my memory from 
that moment, except a rushing sound in 
my ears, until I found my downward 
flight stayed. I had fallen into the heart 
of a large fir-tree, slanting from the side 
of the precipice. With a warm, thank- 
ful feeling to God for my present deliver- 
ance, I, in a few moments, began to look 
around to see how matters stood. I 
found myself suspended over an abyss 
certainly a hundred feet indepth. Above, 
whence I had been precipitated, was a 
sheer hight of perhaps twenty feet. The 
rough trunk of the tree slanted from a 
little jutting platform of five or six feet 
surface. Could I reach the platform, I 
would be at least temporarily safe. At 
all events, it would be better than hang- 
ing as it were in mid-air. I found but 
little difficulty in extricating myself from 
the tough limbs, and in sliding down the 
trunk; and in a few minutes I had the 
satisfaction of planting my feet on the 
moss of the platform. The warm glow 
of the afternoon light bathed the tree and 
rested on the nook, glancing back from 
the gray, cracked sides of the precipice, 
and kindling the trees that here and 
there shot from its side. Opposite, the 
mountain swelled steeply up, goldened 
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also in places by the sun. At the bot- 
tom of the chasm between, the wandering 
rays glinted here and there from a lit- 
tle serpentine brook, doubtless the one I 
had crossed in my ascent. My gun had 
fallen from my grasp, as I siipped, and 
was probably in atoms on the floor of 
the abyss. 

My first buoyant feeling, however, soon 
gave way to keen anxiety. No one, 
that I was aware of, knew of my ascent. 
The distance was, I feared, too great for 
any one in the chasm to see or hear me. 
The chasm, besides, was lonely, no one 
being likely to make his way there, ex- 
cept, perchance, some wandering fisher- 
man or sportsman. The same might be 
said of the wild and savage mountain it- 
self. True, I was safe on the platform ; 
so far as falling was concerned, nothing 
short of a most vielent blast, and pos- 
sibly not even that, could dislodge me. 
But there was another fate which shook 
my heart with terror—that of starvation. 
I had nothing around my person but a 
few biscuit, which I had thrust there 
after breakfasting at Nash’s, the little log 
hut where I had passed the night. Days 
might elapse before I should be discov- 
ered, if I ever were. In the last event, 
my bones would whiten the platform or 
be swept by the wind to the chasm be- 
low. I shouted loudly as possible, sev- 
eral times in succession, but naught an- 
swered save the ringing, leaping echoes 
and the croaking of a raven or two, dip- 
ving and tacking along the mountain. 

Slowly the sun approached the rim 
of the opposite acclivity ; his soft light 
was suffused over the scene beautiful to 
see. How many times was I to view 
the sweet luster? 

The orb sunk, and my feelings deep- 
ened. It seemed as ifI had lost a friend. 
The glow of the first twilight rested on the 
scene ; then the air began to grow gray— 
then umberish. How I watched the 
light thus disappearing! So long as I 
possessed that, I was not quite deserted ; 
assistance might come from it! But 
night ! from that what could I expect ? 
To pass the long, long hours on that lit- 
tle rock, suspended, as it were, over that 
horrible chasm, knowing if I should be 





overtaken by slumber, some unconscious 
movement on my part would most prob- 
ably precipitate me to a certain and most 
sudden death, was fearful if not appalling. 

Meanwhile I uttered, at short intervals, 
loud, piercing whoops, such as woodmen 
send when desirous of being heard at a 
distance ; but no answer came, and every 
time the mocking echoes died, my heart 
died with them. 

Night came. Dark masses alone 
were seen now in the profound gloom 
opposite. Above, a few stars were vis- 
ible. A sable wall, soon lost at either 
hand, showed the precipice. All around 
me, except where leaned the confused 
outlines of the fir-tree, was a terrific 
blackness ; air,empty air. As I looked, 
thrill after thrill passed through my frame. 

Presently, a light glanced by me. I 
started, and in a few moments I heard 
a sound that made metremble. A deep 
roll. It must be—it was thunder! 
Another flash—another roil! One of 
the sudden thunder-storms of the region 
was about to burst upon me. A third 
gleam opened, red, angry—a long, threat- 
ening roll! Murmurs began to rise from 
the mountain—the wakening of the trees 
in the first breathings of the storm. An- 
other fierce gleam dashing over the 
scene a crimson glare, and then a jar as 
if the mountain was trembling. ThenI 
heard the approaching wind. I had 
noticed, before the light faded, that the 
contorted claws of the fir-tree were 
struck not only in the clefts of the plat- 
form, but also into those of the precipice, 
affording little hollow nooks. Feeling 
along, I soon found a place where I could 
insert not only my hands but my arms. 
Lying upon my breast, I thrust my arms 
through one of these nooks and awaited 
the shock of the gust. It came, dashing 
against the precipice like a great billow 
bursting on the shore. The fir-tree toss- 
ed and heaved, and its roots groaned and 
quivered as if it were about to be wrench- 
ed from its hold. Then came one more 
gleam, and a peal as if the mountain had 
been cloven to its heart, and the rain 
tumbled upon me like a cataract. 

The elemental battle now had really 
commenced. Flash after flash opened upon 
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the scene, bringing the fir-tree, the preci- 
pice, the acclivity opposite, into terrible 
distinctness, and causing the chasm to 
appear as if some sable monster was 
opening its red, yawning throat. Peal 
after peal sounded, awakening a thou- 
sand echoes. The blast howled, and 
shrieked, and roared, and the rain lashed 
the precipice. At last my senses began 
to wander. I had a wild, confused idea 
that the monster of the mountain had 
risen from the chasm, and was dashing 
in great crimson characters on the preci- 
pice, his fiats of doom against me, and 
thundering his wrath in my ears for dar- 
ing to intrude upon his solitude. I think 
at last I joined my voice to the war 
around me. I felt a sort of insane joy ; 
my spirit seemed to leap out and join the 
strife in mad revel, and soar and sweep 
and dash itself against the precipice, and 
plunge into the chasm, and cleave again 
upward. At last, the lightnings became 
fainter, the thunders and wind and rain 
ceased. The stars again came out, 
sparkling like the eyes of watching 
angels, and the damp perfume of the 
woods permeited the air. The loud 
hootings of the owl echoed through the 
darkness, and a whippowil near me set 
up its monotonous wailing. I began to 
feel drowsy, and I took the precaution to 
buckle the strap which confined my 
hunting-bag to my waist, through the 
root which I had clasped during the 
storm with my arms. I fancy I. must 
have slept, or rather lain in that twilight 
of sleep wherein one is only half con- 
scious of the passage of the hours. At 
all events, I have a dim recollection of 
the hoots of the owl and wails of the 
whippowil throughout the night, and 
yet the dawn appeared to come quickly. 
I unbuckled the strap and sat up. First 
the fir-tree came out of the gloom ; then 
thé precipice began to glisten grayly, and 
the rugged outlines of the acclivity show- 
ed themselves. The bottom of the chasm 
struggled up until all the features of the 
scene stood out in bold relief. Touches 
of light all around at last told the rising 
of the sun. 

I had by this time become somewhat 
accustomed to the platform, although I 





was more and more haunted by the ter- 
rific probability of never escaping from 
it. Still, the return of the sun brought 
with it a hope also that I might be res- 
cued; at all events it relieved the scene 
of its extreme loneliness and horror. 

The morning passed on. Now and 
then the black shape of a raven would 
sail athwart the chasm, uttering his deep, 
ominous croak. One lighted on the 
fir-tree and looked at me solemnly, as if 
to ask why I was there, and I caught 
myself almost smiling. Oh, how I en- 
vied him his wings as he flew away! 
Then a robin perched himself on the 
apex of the tree and piped a merry strain. 
It seemed as if he had been sgnt by a 
pitying heaven to cheer and encourage 
me. Hope on! hope on! he seemed to 
say in his clear warble. But he, also, 
flew. Presently a glittering speck—a 
mere dot on wings, threaded the limbs 
of the fir, then shot away, and I thought 
that the hand which guided the little 
humming-bird so far up in the atmosphere 
could also guide deliverance tome. The 
thought, for a while, calmed me. 

Again and again did I glance upward, 
hoping some face might be peering over 
the edge upon me. I swept the acclivity 
again, and again did I gaze downward. 
Once I saw a deer, looking not larger 
than a rabbit, step from the thicket and 
drink at the brook. It seemed as if I 
might drop a pebble upon his back. At 
length I saw a superb black eagle rise 
over the acclivity and swoop downward. 
Nearer and nearer he came, his white 
breast gleaming ; his deep-yellow claws 
drawn up and his proud head thrust for- 
ward. In a moment more, he had light- 
ed on the fir-tree. So close that the 
gleam of his fierce golden-brown eye 
almost dazzled me. So close, that I 
could count the rings around his tawny 
feet. There he stood, his purple black 
wings folded, his regal front turned full 
upon me. There hestood. Was he my 
good genius, assuring me of coming 
aid, or my evil one, prophesying, in mute 
scorn, certain doom? He eyed me for 
a few moments, his keen glances shoot- 
ing through me ; then he spread his grand 
pinions, like the unfolding of a banner, 
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rose majestically, and, appearing as if 
about to perch at my side, swept past me, 
with a loud cry, and darted down the 
chasm. As in the case of the raven, I 
would have given the world for his 
glorious pinions. But he disappeared, 
his wings giving one flash in the sun- 
shine, as he did so. 

Another hour then passed, I occa- 
sionally giving vent to my loudest shout- 
ings. I knotted my white handkerchief 
to a root of the fir, so as to cause it to 
flaunt clear of the platform, to attract, 
by its fluttering, any one chancing in the 
chasm, should my cries not reach below. 

Noon was now blazing. The white 
clouds went wreathing slowly by. Oh 
that one could change itself to a bark, 
glide to the platform, and waft me to 
safety! But the soft things moved along 
and away, and I was left alone. 

At last total despair began to creep 
over me. Why should I wait my slow 
but certain doom? Why not cast my- 


self downward, and escape by a speedy 
death the tortures of one approaching on 
the sluggish feet of the hours, if not 


days ? 

In this state of feeling, I cast my eye 
once more downward. Surely there was 
a human form! It was moving along 
the chasm by the brook. Yes, yes! Joy 
unspeakable shot through me. I gave 
vent to a mighty shout, a keen, penetrat- 
ing whoop. But the figure passed on- 
ward; it did not look up. Again I 
shouted, butin vain. Oh, horror, horror! 
Aid so near, yet proving so futile!" But 
another form appears! Again I whoop, 
again and again! He pauses — he 
looks up. He gesticulated; he saw 
me—I knew he did! At last he disap- 
peared. Yes, but to my rescue! I 
knew it—I felt it. An hour passed, a 


second—third. A fourth was progress- 
ing. Had he deserted me? Could hu- 
man nature be so heartless! Oh, no; I 
would trust! Again the shades were 
wheeling around in the afternoon sun. 
Must I pass another night here, and, 
after all, perish at last ? 

As I thought thus, I heard a shout, 
and then a slight rustling. I turned. A 
noosed rope was lowering over the hight 
just above me. I knew what it meant. 
“ Say ready,” was again the shout. I 
slipped the noose under my arms, and 
clasped the rope with my hands, “ Ready!” 
I shouted. Up I went-—up, up; my 
head was level with the edge—higher, 
higher! I slip up over the slippery sur- 
face. At the slanting head of the rocky 
slope were three or four men, and “ hur- 
rah !” they shouted. In a moment I was 
among them; the noose was cast loose! 
Oh, my thanks to those men, warm, gush- 
ing, heartfelt! Oh, my thanks to my 
God! Iwas rescued. “ Hurrah!” they 
shouted. “ Hurrah !” Iresponded. “ Hur- 
rah! hurrah!’ and the echoes replied. 
What a joyful group we were! 

Two of them had visited the chasm 
rom Nash’s, at Bennett’s pond, to fish. 
The first, being deaf, had not heard me. 
The next, acting as a guide to the few 
visitors of the mountain, and being some- 
what familiar with its savage features, 
had heard my shout, appreciated my sit- 
uation, and laid his plan for my relief. 
The two had left instantly in their boat 
for Nash’s for a rope and more aid, and 
the remaining scene followed. 

Gayly did I make my little dug-out 
skim over the dimpling waters of Lake 
Placid, golden in the sunset, in company 
with the canoe containing the others, 
toward Nash’s, and to my dying day I 
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THE ALLIGATOR AT HOME. 


HE alligator is an American product. 
The Orient has its crocodile, but only 
the Occidental World boasts of “the 


beast called the alligator.” South Ame- 
rica has its ferocious caiman, but to North 
America—to the Southern States of 
North America—belongs the creature 
whose habits and home we propose to 
consider. 

The alligator is a reptile of the sau- 
rian or lizard order, whose name is de- 
rived, according to Cuvier, from a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese word lagarto, 
equivalent to the Latin lacerta. The al- 


ligators or caimans form the second sub- 
gewus of Cuvier’s crocodile family. Two 
species, very numerous in America, are 
well known ; the spectacled caiman, cro- 
codilus sclerops, most common in Guiana 
and Brazil; and the pike-nosed alligator 
(C. luctus), frequenting the southern riv- 
ers and lagoons of the United States. 
‘In the water, the full-grown alligator 
is a terrible animal, on account of its 
great size and strength. It grows to the 
length of fifteen or twenty feet, is cover- 
ed by a dense hardness of horny scales, 
impenetrable to a musket ball, except 
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about the head and shoulders, and has a 
huge mouth, armed with a fearfu] row 
of strong, unequal, conical teeth, some 
of which shut into cavities of the up- 
per jaw-bone. They swim or dart along 
through the water with wonderful celer- 
ity, impelled by their long, laterally-com- 
pressed and powerful tails, which serve 
as very efficient oars. On land, their 
motions are proportionally slow and em- 
barrassed, because of the length and 
unwieldiness of their bodies, the shortness 
of their limbs, and the sort of small, 
faise ribs which reach from joint to joint 
of their necks, and render lateral motion 
very difficult. In addition to the usual 
number of ribs and false ribs, they are 
furnished with others, for the protection 
of the belly, which do not rise up to the 
spine. The lower jaw extends further 
back than the skull, so that the neck 
must be somewhat bent when it is opened; 
the appearance thus produced has led to 
the very universal error of believing that 
the alligator moves its upper jaw, which 
is incapable of motion, except with the 
rest of the body. Under the throat of 
this animal are two openings or pores, 
the -excretory ducts from glands, which 
pour out a strong, musky fluid, that gives 
the alligator its peculiarly unpleasant 
smell. 

In the spring of the year, when the 
males are under the excitement of the 
sexual propensity, they frequently utter a 
roar, which is a very alarming sound, 
from its harshness and reverberation, re- 
sembling distant thunder, especially where 
numbers are at the same time engaged. 
At this period, frequent and terrible bat- 
tles take place between the males, which 
terminate in the discomfiture and retreat 
of one of the parties. At this season, also, 
an old champion is seen to dart forth on 
the surface of the waters, in a straight 
line, at first as swiftly as lightning, grad- 
ually moving slower as he reaches the 
center of a lake; there he stops, inflates 
himself by inhaling air and water, which 
makes a loud rattling in his throat for a 
moment, until he ejects it with vast force 
from his mouth and nostrils, making a 
loud noise, and vibrating his tail vigor- 
ously in the air. Sometimes, after thus 





inflating himself, with head and tail 
raised above the water, he whirls round 
until the waves are worked to foam, and 
at length retires, leaving to others an op- 
portunity of repeating similar exploits, 
which have been compared to an Indian 
warrior rehearsing his acts of bravery, 
and exhibiting his strength by gesticula- 
tion. 

The females make their nests in a cu- 
rious manner, upon the banks of rivers 
or lagoons, generally in the marshes, 
along which, at a short distance from the 
water, the nests are arranged somewhat 
like an encampment. They are obtuse 
cones, four feet high, and about four feet 
in diameter at the base, built of mud and 
grass. A floor of such mortar is first 
spread upon the ground, on which a layer 
of eggs, having hard shells, and Jarger 
than those of a common hen, are spread. 
Upon these another layer of mortar, 
seven or eight inches in thickness, is de- 
posited, and then another layer of eggs; 
and this is repeated nearly to the top. 
From one hundred to two hundred eggs 
are found in one nest. It is not ascer- 
tained whether each female watches her 
own nest exclusively, or attends to more 
than her own brood. It is unquestion- 
able, however, that the females keep near 
the nests, and take the young under their 
vigilant care as soon as they are hatched, 
defending them with great perseverance 
and courage. The young are seen fol- 
lowing the mother through the water 
like a brood of chickens following a hen. 
When basking in the sun on shore, the 
young are heard whining and yelping 
about the mother, not unlike young pup- 
pies. In situations where alligators are 
not exposed to much disturbance, the 
nesting-places appear to be very much 
frequented, as the grass and reeds are 
beaten down for several acres around. 
The young, when first hatched, are very 
feeble and helpless, and are devoured by 
birds of prey, soft-shelled turtles, etc., as 
well as by the male alligators, until they 
grow old enough to defend themselves. 
As the eggs are also eagerly sought by 
vultures and other animals, the race 
would become speedily extinct, but for 
the great fecundity of the females. 
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The alligator is generally considered 
as disposed to retire from man, but this 
is only to be understood of alligators 
frequenting rivers or waters where they 
are frequently disturbed, or have learned 

«to dread the injuries which man inflicts. 
In situations where they are seldom or 
never interrupted, they have shown a 
ferocity and perseverance in attacking in- 
dividuals in boats, of the most alarming 
character; endeavoring to overrun them, 
or rearing their heads from the water, 
and snapping their jaws in a fearful man- 
ner. Bartram, who has made more in- 
teresting and valuable observations on 
the alligator than any other naturalist, 
gives numerous instances of their daring 
and ferocious: disposition, and himself 
very narrowly escaped with his life on 
several occasions. At present, alligators, 
though still numerous in Florida and 
Louisiana, are no longer regarded as 
very dangerous. Their numbers annually 
decrease, as their haunts are intruded up- 
on by man, and at no distant period they 
must be nearly, if not quite, extermi- 
nated. 

In the winter, the alligators spend 
great part of their time in deep holes, 
which they make in the marshy banks of 
rivers, etc. They feed upon fish, various 
reptiles, or carrion flesh which is thrown 
into the streams, and, though very vora- 
cious, are capable of existing a long time 
without food. The barking of a dog, it 
is said, will at any time cause them to 
forsake their holes, and come on shore, 
as they prey upon any small quadruped 
or domestic animal which comes within 
their reach. They have a very small 
brain, and live a long time even after it 
is destroyed. Titian Peale, a naturalist 
distinguished for practical acquaintance 
with the science, stated that he destroyed 
the whole superior part of the head and 
brain of a large alligator by a ball from 
his gun, in the morning of a long day, 
and, on passing the same place in the 
evening, he found the animal had crawled 
off. Following his trail through the 
marsh for a considerable distance, he 
found him still alive, and, though dread- 
fully mangled about the head, ready to 
give battle. 





In the economy of nature, alligators 
are of very considerable importance. 
They abound most where fish and other 
creatures are found in the greatest num- 
bers. Their voracity tends to repress ex- 
uberant increase in the beings upon 
which they feed; while themselves are 
exposed to very numerous enemies in 
early life, and gradually pass away, as 
man usurps the sway over their peculiar 
dominions, 

The habits of this monster are de- 
scribed with great accuracy, and in a 
very amusing manner, by Mr. Audubon: 
“One of the most remarkable objects 
connected with the natural history of 
America, that attract the traveler's eye 
as he ascends through the moutis of the 
mighty sea-like river Mississippi, is the 
alligator. There, along the muddy shores, 
and on the large floating logs, these ani- 
mals are seen lying stretched at full 
length, basking and asleep, or crossing 
to and fro the stream in search of food, 
with the head only out of the water. It 
is here neither wild nor shy; nor is it 
the very dangerous animal represented 
by travelers. But, to give you details 
that probably may not be uninteresting, 
I shall describe their more private haunts, 
and relate what I have experienced and 
seen respecting them in their habits. 

“ Tn Louisiana, all our lagoons, bayous, 
creeks, ponds, lakes, and rivers, are well 
stocked with them ; they are found wher- 
ever there is a sufficient quantity of 
water to hide them, or to furnish them 
with food; and they continue thus, in 
great numbers, as high as the mouth of 
the Arkansas, river, extending east to 
North Carolina, and as far west as I 
have penetrated. On the Red river, be- 
fore it was navigated by steam vessels, 
they were so abundant that, to see hun- 
dreds at a sight along the shores, or on 
the immense rafts of floating or stranded 
timber, was quite a common occurrence, 
the smaller on the backs of the larger, 
groaning and uttering their bellowing 
noise, like thousands of irritated bulls 
about to meet in fight, but all so careless 
of man that, unless shot at, or positively 
disturbed, they remain motionless, suf- 
fering boats or canoes to pass within a 
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few yards of them, without noticing them 
in. the least. The shores are yet tram- 
pled by them in such a manner, that 
their tracks are seen as plentiful as those 
of sheep ina fold. It was on that river, 
particularly, thousands of the largest 
size were killed, when the mania of hay- 
ing shoes, boots, or saddle-seats made of 
their hides, lasted. It had become an 
article of trade, and many of the squat- 
ters and strolling Indians followed for a 
time no other business. The discovery 
that their skins are not sufficiently firm 
and close-grained to prevent water or 
dampness long, put a stop to their gen- 
eral destruction, which had already be- 
come very apparent. The leather pre- 
pared from these skins was handsome 
and very pliant, exhibiting all the regular 
lozenges of the scales, and able to re- 
ceive the highest degree of polish and 
finishing. 

“The usual motion of the alligator, 
when on land, is slow and sluggish ; it 
is a kind of labored crawling, performed 
by moving alternately each leg, in the 
manner of a quadruped when walking, 
scarce able to keep up their weighty 
bodies from dragging on the earth, and 
leaving the track of their long tails on the 
mud, as if that of the keel of a small 
vessel. Thus they emerge from the 
water, and go about the shores and the 
woods, or the fields, in search of food, or 
of a different place of abode, or one of 
safety to deposit their eggs. If, at such 
times, when at all distant from the water, 
an enemy is perceived by them, they 
droop and lie flat, with the nose on the 
ground, watching the intruder’s move- 
ments with their eyes, which are able to 
move considerably round, without affect- 
ing the position of the head. Should a 
man then approach them, they do not at- 
tempt either to make away or attack, but 
merely raise their body from the ground 
for an instant, swelling themselves, and 
issuing a dull blowing, not unlike that 
of a blacksmith’s bellows. Not the least 
danger need be apprehended; then you 
may either kill them with ease, or leave 
them. But, to give you a better idea of 
the slowness of their movements and 
progress of travels on land, when arrived 





at a large size, say twelve or fifteen feet, 
believe me when I tell you, that having 
found one in the morning, fifty yards 
from a lake, going to another in sight, I 
have left him unmolested, hunted through 
the surrounding swamps all the day, and 
met the same alligator within five hun- 
dred yards of the spot, when returning 
to my camp at dusk. On this account 
they usually travel during the night, they 
being then less likely to be disturbed, 
and having a better chance to surprise a 
litter of pigs, or of land tortoises, for 
prey. 

“ The power of the alligator is in his 
great strength ; and the chief means of 
his attack or defense is his large tail, so 
well contrived by nature to supply his 
wants, or guard him from danger, that 
it reaches, when curved into half a circle, 
his enormous mouth. Woe be to him 
who goes within the reach of this tre- 
mendous thrashing instrument; for no 
matter how strong or muscular—if hu- 
man, he must suffer greatly, if he escapes 
with life. The monster, as he strikes 
with this, forces all objects within the 
circle toward his jaws, which, as the tail 
makes a motion, are opened to their full 
stretch, thrown a little sideways, to re- 
ceive the object, and, like battering-rams, 
to bruise it shockingly in a moment. 

“ The alligator, when after prey in the 
water, or at its edge, swims so slowly 
toward it as not to ruffie the water. It 
approaches the object sideways, body 
and head all concealed, till sure of his 
stroke ; then, with a tremendous blow, 
as quick as thought, the object is secured, 
as I described before.” 

This creature is now, and long has 
been made to contribute its share to the 
commerce of thecountry. It iscaptured 
by the negroes for its hide and oil, and 
much sport the lowland “ darkies ” have 
in capturing their legitimate prey, in 
whose pursuit they have no opposition. 
The oil is used largely for lubricating 
purposes, and is highly esteemed. Not 
unfrequently an alligator is made to yield 
sixty pounds of oil. The hide is highly 
valued, and enters largely into the leather 
trade—some of the most beautiful and 
expensive boots and shoes for men’s wear 
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being made of the 
skin. 

In Mrs. Victor’s 
most charming ro- 
mance of Louisi- 
ana plantation life, 
“Maum Guinea,” 
we have a fine de- 
scription of this 
reptile commerce. 
It is so character- 
istic that we quote 
one of its scenes. 
The negroes are 
having a night- 
feast of pig, ’pos- 
sum and hot cake 
down in a cypress 
swamp, by the 
bayou — it being 
Christmas Week, 
when the slaves 
used to frolic to 
their hearts’ con- 
tent. A negro, in 
fun, enters upon 
the scene of the 
feast, clad in the 
skin of a huge alli- 
gator, by which he 
succeeds in fright- 
ening the com- 
pany, to his own 
great amusement. 
Finally, when or- 
der is restored, he 
is made to narrate 
his adventure in 
obtaining that par- 4 
ticular skin, which he proceeded to do as 
follows : 

“ You see, darkies, de alligator, which 
isn’t so plenty as dey used to was, is goin’ 
off like de Injins—nobody knows whar’ ; 
but I believes,” he said, with a knowing 
shake of his very woolly head, “I be- 
lieves dar’ isa hole somewhar’ dat goes in 
de groun’, and dat de alligators, and In- 
jins, and deer, and possums goes in and 
finds anodder place better’n dis, cause 
dar’ isn’t no nigga’s nor poor whites dar’ 
to pester em. Dat's my most profound 
comprepinion.” 

“ Your what?” said Cottontop, greatly 
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ay aw? 


interested in the deep insinuation of the 
philosophic Conundibus. 

“Oh, look heah, nigga’: I can’t gib 
you sense any more’n de oberseer can 
gib your head good nigga’s ha’r!” was 
the rather tart reply. Cottontop was 
silenced. 

Conundibus proceeded: “Wal, dis 
yere old ’un wouldn’t clear out wid de 
rest. He staid behind and cum ashore 
ebery night las’ year, to stick his nose in 
massa’s groun’, out of cause he couldn’t 
help it, I spose. I war’ down in de 
swamp by de lower bayou on Sunday, 
you see—you needn’t roll your eyes so, 
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ober dar’, you nigger preacher wid de 
fiddle—on Sunday, jes’ to see whar’ de 
light cum from perhaps, or whar’ de dark 
went to ebery mornin’, when what should 
I see but dat alligator dar’, trablin’ aroun’ 
on Sunday like a gentleum wid a big 
chaw of tobac’ in his mouf. By golly, I 
struck out ob dem woods and across to 
de house in a hurry, and jes’ let de boys 
know it. So we went back, and dar’ he 
war’, sure enough. We tried to head 
him off, but de smart old fox would go 
toward de bayou anyhow; so we kept 
pesterin’ him, and makin’ him snap his 
tail like a whip, until he had knocked de 
bark all off on it—you see dar it is all 
gone. I knowed if he got in de water 
he was gone for good, so I jes’ got strad- 
dle his back. You know when a nigger 
gits on an alligator’s back, dat dey jes’ 
stops, and swells up and blows like a 
bull, dey gits so mad. So de ole feller 
stops, and de way he stirred up de groun’ 
was asin. De shadow of his tail knock- 
ed two niggers down, and he struck out 
his face for anodder nigga’s heels, and 
almos’ kotched ’em. Gosh! dat nigga’ 


wouldn’t been a chaw tobacker for de. 


beast. You see J was de boss ob dat 
boat, ’kase I was on deck—yah! yah! 
and de critter couldn’t shake me off. De 
ole fool didn’t know enough to lay down 
an’ roll ober. He got blowed all out wid 
his fussin’ roun’ to get me off. De boys 
put out both his eyes wid de pike-spear ; 
den I took de spear and put it right un- 
der his foreleg yere, and dat did de job 
for him. He jes’ lay right out an’ 
whined like a dog, and den died. Dat’s 
all.” 

“ Who got de ile?” said Cottontop. 

“T didn’t stop to see dat dirty work !” 
said the story-teller, with a kind of mock 
dignity. “De boys dragged de beast up 
to de houses, and arter de skin war’ off 
I jes’ took it. Dat’s all.” 

“ Dat ain’t nuffin’. I's killed a house- 
ful of: ’gators, I has,” said a short, thick- 
set, scrubby-headed looking darky, cele- 
brated chiefly for the quantity of pig he 
could eat and the big stories he could 
tell. “I's made ’em carry me across de 


lagune many times. I's got an alligator 
bridle to ride ’em wid. 


Ts got an alli- 








gator skin at de hut on rockers, and 
ebery one ob my pickaninnies was brought 
up in dat skin. I’s got—” 

“ Look-a-heah, Pluribus, you isn’t got 
one ting. You isn’t got a piece of pig 
about you, have you ?” said Conundibus. 
The injured Pluribus could only be silent, 
and in two minutes more was fast asleep 


on the greensward, literally surfeited with ~ 


the pig he had devoured. 

“JT don’t b’lieve w’at dat nigger say 
about ridin’ de alligators across de ba- 
you,” said Cottontop. “I once heard tell 
dat de mails on de Mississippi was car- 
ried up and down by boys on de alliga- 
tor’s back—dat dey went so fas’ you 
could only see a streak through de water ; 
but I don’t b’lieve dat, nohow, ’kase I 
know de beast is de slowestest critter dat 
eber did live. Why, I'll tell you: once 
I was goin’ across de bayous in de ober- 
seer’s skiff, to de o.e rice plantation. 
W’en I got to de bayou, dar’ was jes’ 
about two hundred little alligators creep- 
in’ aroun’, jes’ hatched out in de sand. 
De ole alligator was out on de mud. I 
went ober to de old place, staid dar’ all 
night, come back nex’ day, and de old 
alligator had made only jes’ about twenty 
rods, dat’s all. But, I tell you, dey is 
great in de water! I jes’ went ober der 
holes in de skiff, and I b’lieve dey could 
beat me wid de best boat. I once took 
ole massa and anodder gentleum ober 
to see de ugly beasts in der holes. Oh, de 
Lord! De gentleum was so skeered dat 
we pulled ashore, and he got sick a-hear- 
in’ ’em beller, and grunt, and splash.” 

“ Cottontop, w’at you kill so many al- 
ligators for?” said one of the listeners. 

“ None of your business !” said the ap- 
parently offended negro alligator-mer- 
chant, for such he was; and to his hand 
was the growing scarcity of “the ani- 
mals” owing. more than to any other 
cause. The fellow hunted them chiefly 
in the winter, with great success pecuniar- 
ily. He would travel around in the day- 
time and discover where the creature had 
buried itself for the winter’s torpor. The 
place was always indicated by a round 
ridge on the surface of the ground. 
Having marked the spot, he would return 
at night, build his fire, open the mound, 
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cut off the alligator’s head, open and dis- 
embowel him. The fat of the ribs and 
flesh he would “try out” in his pans, 
and before morning would return loaded 
with skins and oil. The skins he sold 
at a good price, for fancy leather, and the 
oil he disposed of at a very paying rate, 
for machinery lubrication. In this trade 
he had amassed a snug sum of money, 
and was, therefore, quite a “ respectable 
darky "—notwithstanding the negroes, 
for some reason, did not like the manner 
in which he had procured his wealth. 

A recent paper by an English sports- 
man who had visited Louisiana and Tex- 
as, gives us some pleasant reminiscences 
of his alligator experiences, from which 
we quote: 

“IT was staying on a visit once at a 
plantation ; at the back of the clearing, in 
the forest, was a very large lake. My 
host, one very hot July afternoon, pro- 
posed that we should take our rifles, and 
kill some of the alligators with which it 
was known to abound. A small skiff 
was carried across from the river, which 
bounded. the plantation, and launched 
upon the lake; one negro was retained 
to paddle the skiff, while we took our 
stations in the stern. Paddling quietly 
along by the shore, we shot twenty-seven, 
which exhausted our bullets, and we had 
to return, though numbers were sunning 
themselves upon the banks; but, among 
all we saw, none, I think, exceeded twelve 
feet ; still, I have frequently killed them 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen feet long. 

“ Hogs fall frequent victims to them, as 
the porkers seek the muddy margins of 
these forest lakes and streams to wallow 
in the mud, where they are easily sur- 
prised and caught by the alligators. 

“The alligators frequently travel for 
miles across the forest or prairie from 
one stream to another; and I have, in 
my hunting excursions, often surprised 
them, when I knew there was not a drop 
of water within three miles. I found 


one once about two hundred yards from 
a lake, sunning himself upon 4 high 
white sandbank. He was about eleven 
feet long, and, I think, was fast asleep. 
Taking my gun in my left hand, and a 





stout cedar bough, about as thick as my 
wrist, in my right, I got between him 
and the water. I recalled his attention 
to the cares and troubles of waking life 
by a poke on the nose. He opened his 
jaws a little way, and hissed at me for 
all the world like an old gander, and at 
once began to advance, not, I believe, to 
attack me, but to gain the water. Two 
or three hearty thumps on his nose, how- 
ever, brought him to a halt, and he 
opened his great jaws, disclosing a very 
formidable assortment of teeth, and 
brought them together with a clash that 
sounded like two quoits suddenly struck 
against each other. Once, when he open- 
ed his mouth, I thrust the pole into it, 
and he crushed the cedar into fragments 
like matches. I was obliged to put an 
end to my experiment as to how much 
irritation would be sufficient to make him 
act on the offensive, by blowing his head 
to pieces with my gun, for my dog made 
her appearance. She had been chasing 
something in the forest, and I was afraid 
the alligator might injure her; and poor 
Rose was of too much value to me in 
those wilds to risk any injury happening 
to her. 

“Little negro children have been 
known, on three or four occasions, to 
have been caught; but I never heard of 
a full-grown man, either white or black, 
having been killed by them. 

“On the San Jacinto river there was a 
dog belonging to the ferryman in whom 
familiarity had bred contempt, as the 
old writing-copy had it. He had very 
often been chased by them, but, by bark- 
ing and showing a bold front, he had 
held them at bay ; nor did he ever hesi- 
tate to cross the river. 

“Small alligators were often caught and 
sold to the captains of vessels trading to 
the port of Galveston, who,carried them 
off to dispose of to zodlogical societies. 

* Alligators, snakes, lizards, scorpions, 
centipedes, and-the other reptiles com- 
mon te tropical countries, which are sup- 
posed by Europeans to be such dreadful 
neighbors, are little heeded by the in- 
habitants, who trouble their heads but 
little about them.” 
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FACES IN THE FIRE. 


HILE the shadows flit changefully 
round the room, 
On the embers I idly gaze ; 
They seem to picture, like ghosts from 
the tomb, 
The fancies of bygone days! 
Ah, strange the scenes that my memory 
thrill, 
As they throng on me, gentle or wild ! 
And the faces that please the old man 
still, 
Are the same that charmed the child. 


And though my childhood so far off seems, 
Like a tune one has long forgot, 

Some faint, sweet shape, in the land of 

dreams, 

That has been and now is not; 

Yet often, then, its hopes and fears, 
Each object of past desire, 

Bring back to me all its joys and tears— 
Sweet pictures seen in the fire! 


The gentle love of a mother fair, 

Who watched o’er her infant joy; 
And faces dear—I can see them there— 
Who have loved the wayward boy! 
And next a scene, where a mother stands, 

I view, by my fancy led, 
With eyes tear-dimmed, and tight-clasped 
hands, 
Who weeps for a father dead. 


Once more, again, I seem to stray 
By the classic Isis’ wave, 
Unawed, an undergraduate gay, 
By the Don, sedate and grave. 
The forms are many that crowd on me, 
As I sit by the fire alone; 
Or grave, or gay, or sad to see, 
But all are forever gone ! 


Again, I see the fair young face, 
Who dazzled my youthful prime; 
The sunshine bright of my bygone days, 
A face that has known not Time. 
And yet once more, in her sunny glance, 
My old, old self grows bright, 
As I thread the maze of the joyous dance, 
With heart and footsteps light! 


But now the fire burns pale and wan, 
And the light is lost’ in gloom, 

And I stand, an older and sadder man, 
Alone in a darkened room ! 

Vou. 1.—23. 





Alone ! alone! on a dear, dead brow, 
My speechless lips are pressed ! 

*Tis hard to think, as I see it now, 
That the wisdom of heaven is best! 


Again let the firelight merrily shine, 
Let the blaze be bright and free ; 

I see her again, sweet child of mine— 
My Kate, you are fair to see! 

Methinks I can hear the deep, rich bells, 
As they sing their song of pride! 

Ay, proudly their music floats and swells, 
For they ring my child a bride! 


And next two cherub forms are near, 
With tresses of floating gold, 
And half in mirth, and half in fear, 
They gaze at their grandsire old. 
Gaze on, bright eyes! but they soon de- 
part, 
And the feeble flames expire ; 
My darlings, you gladden the old man’s 
heart, 
With your faces, seen in the fire. 





THE REALIZED IDEAL. 


HE sweetest things of life ure realized: - 
ideals, and of such a one I now pro- 
pose to write. Iam going back into the: 
past again, before the shadows wholly 
close, to trace out the one realized ideal. 
which has so transfigured my life that 
I know death will be robbed of much of 
its revelation of glory. 

Iam an old man. The mists of four-- 
score years have drawn a vail between 
me and many of the scenes of my early 
life. The dull earth-noises have silenced 
many echoes, and the footfalls of time have 
beaten my path so hard that later events 
have left but little track. But I remem- 
ber some things vividly. I can see now 
some clear faces that haunted my boy- 
hood; and the sounds that seemed not 
sounds, but emotions, I hear still.. From 
the hights of my age I can trace the 
stream of my life back to near its 
source, and though in places-it is nearly 
lost, yet even there I can catch the 
white gleam of the waters beneath the 
darkness. Nothing worth remembering 
is ever wholly lost. 

In my childhood and early youth I 
was a dreamer; later, an idealist. The 
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first fifteen years of my life were passed 
in a still valley, between the mountains, 
whose summits seemed to go up into the 
sky and among the clouds, and passing 
the limit of earthly shapes, melt into the 
shifting forms of heavenly mountains. I 
remember with what aweI used to listen 
to the great echoes that bounded from 
the steep woods on the east to the slop- 
ing pastures on the west, and came back 
lower and lower, as if they had been 
touched to gentleness on the calm bosom 
of those western hills. I thought they 
loved to rest there, for they all went 
there at last, and never came back; and 
day by day the slopes grew more lovely 
for the silent music which they held. 

I ascribed to all beautiful inanimate 
things 4 sentient existence. The seasons 
came and went with a human joy. The 
autumn skies bent over the earth with a 
throbbing heart, as if they loved it. The 
trees were fiery martyrs when they died, 
or happy saints, laying down their gar- 
ments of gold for the unutterable white- 
ness of the robes that awaited them. 
Large and distant objects were especially 
instinct with life; and for this I loved 
the white billows of an orchard in bloom 
better than a garden of delicate, odorous 
flowers. Not that all small things had 
an essential littleness. The murmur of 
a sea-shell and the calyx of an Egyptian 
lily were as immeasurable as the unfath- 
omed ocean and the eternal river. All 
beautiful things of nature had an inner 
beauty which I loved with a passionate 
love that amounted to idolatry. I trem- 
bled at the sound of some men’s words, 
whose meaning I did not understand. 
Music awakened sensations which I have 
no words to describe. 

During the first five years of my life 
I was troubled with fearful dreams. I 
remember that my father used to take me 
out of bed, cold and shuddering, and 
carry me up and down the room with 
my damp cheek lying on his warm face, 
and tell me that my dreams were not 
true, till I became calm again. As I 


grew older these things passed away. 
My father was a silent, disappointed 

man, whose dim ideals of life were all 

unrealized. 


I was his only son, and the 








only object he ever loved. AsI worked 
in the fields with the silent man, the aw- 
ful beauty of nature sunk deep into my 
heart, and awoke haunting ideals of pas- 
sion and pain and joy which made my 
life restless and shadowy, but at last, real- 
ized in a perfect revelation, have made 
it calm and glorified. 

Our life ideals are all within us ; and, 
if ever realized, they must come out 
from us. The life within me demanded 
a life without, and found it, or created 
it, for the passion of nature is the heart 
of man. The ideals never can be real- 
ized as such, but they can be translated 
through other ideals. I never realized 
the voice that echoed across the valley 
and was lost on the western slopes. No 
personality ever clothed the spirit of the 
seasons; but it has had a clear transla- 
tion. As I learned to look into myself, 
and submit my emotions to the analysis 
of my intelligence, and ask why they 
rose and whither they tended, there came 
an undefined consciousness that these 
ideals were but the lights and shadows 
playing on the surface of a more perfect 
ideal that lay within me, like an un- 
awakened sea. What this was I knew 
not, for this consciousness shifted so dim- 
ly around the outskirts of my intelligence 
that I was unable to grasp it and give it 
the form of a thought. So my life 
seemed only a hard, dry road of sun- 
burnt toil, while really it was a vista of 
dreams, opening through darkness into 
glory. 

When I was about sixteen years old, 
there came one morning, just as my sleep 
was broken, a revelation of my life ideal. 
I did not dream—lI saw all my yearnings 
for an unknown good crystallize to attri- 
butes, and those attributes to a form 
which stood before me, the result and 
complement of my spiritual self. It was 
a creation out of me of what was neces- 
sary to me. It came as a revelation to 
conception, clear, harmonious and per- 
fect, like what we feel we shall experi- 
ence when the light of another existence 
opens upon us. I can not submit the 
appearance to the analysis of thought 
sufficient to describe it, for I saw with a 
new and transcendent faculty then, and 
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have only the old feeble language now; 
but I awoke in an instant to a full con- 
sciousness of how, if ever, my life ideal 
would be realized. 

Not long afterward I left home, and 
began the real battle of life. I chose a 
laborious profession, and through the 
period of self-sustained exertion to pre- 
pare and establish myself, such thick 
darkness gathered around me that my 
memory scarcely can penetrate it. I 
only remember that I knew I must 
achieve outward success, and my will 
did not fail. I have lost the identity of 
myself during that period in which I 
laid the foundation of a fair measure of 
worldly success. In the dark and ter- 
rible fight I won; that is aJl I know of 
it. 

But I remember that I had some half- 
realities of my ideal, or rather, thought I 
saw possibilities of its reality, and tried 
to control them, but without success. I 
knew afterward that what then seemed 
capable of reality never could have been 
such. But as each seeming possibility 
passed, and I knew not that it was only 
seeming, an intense bitterness and sense 
of disappointment took possession of 
me. I asked myself when should I ob- 
tain what was necessary to the com- 
pletion of my life, and the past and 
present made answer for the future— 
“ never.” 

I knew the answer was false; for 
though I had lost my faith in life and 
time, and the strength of human will 
and endeavor, I held fast my trust in 
God, and I knew what was necessary 
would be given me. But with all my 
conscious capability of happiness, and 
all the strength of my nature going forth 
in wild demand for the good that should 
be mine, but to come back paralyzed 
with vain effort, it was hard to wait. So 
passed the unvalued and almost unre- 
membered years. 

In the strength of my manhood I 
loved the child-lady, Lilian. I call her 
child, for, of all the experiences of in- 
ner life she was as unconscious as a 
child; but in clear perception of out- 
ward meanings she was a perfect woman. 
Reared with the tenderest care, the sole 





idol of a perfect household, endowed 
with rare mental gifts and wonderful 
personal beauty, she had reached the 
age of early womanhood, the happiest, 
wisest, rarest, loveliest woman that ever 
realized an idealist’s dream of perfec- 
tion. 

I do not know that I can describe her 
as she was, for her form and features 
were but types of qualities which were 
themselves only manifestations of inner 
or more subtle bases of character. It 
will be said that she was transfigured 
through my idealism, and in reality may 
have been very different from what I saw 
her; but I had seen too much to be de- 
ceived by a mere resemblance. She was 
the reality of my ideal. I know it; and 
as I draw nearer the awful light beyond 
the shadow, where all true ideals will be 
wholly revealed, and I shall see her, for 
the first time, “face to face,” I know 
that I shall see her as I saw her here. 

In person she was smaller than most 
women, though her figure never convey- 
ed the idea of littleness. It had that 
unity and completeness which are the 
index of high physical capability. Tall 
and imperious beauties seemed incom- 
plete and insignificant beside her. She 
moved with an unconscious, irrepressible 
elasticity and gayety, yet at times with 
all the directness of distinct impulses 
that admitted no wavering of purpose, 
and at other times with a flowing grace, 
running into wave-like undulations as if 
her will played lightly with its security 
of strength. She was childlike without 
its hints of weakness, and beautiful as a 
vision. A perfect blonde, with no nega- 
tive tints and indistinct outlines, her 
face was as clear-cut as a pearl cameo, 
and held the light, not on its surface, but 
beneath it, as if it shone from within. 
The effect was like what might be pro- 
duced if a coal of fire were placed with- 
in a translucent marble face, hollowed 
thin where the color should strike through, 
and left thicker where the light should 
only warm, but not mar the perfect white- 
ness. Kenowned sculptors, looking with 
deep eyes through material things for 
ideals of spirit beauty, came from afar to 
ask permission to copy the expression of 
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her perfect face ; but, awed by her inno- 
cence, and fearing that they should 
awake her to a fatal knowledge of her 
beauty, dared not tell her their purpose, 
but invented little pretexts to get her to 
look this way and that, until they obtained 
the expression which they sought; and 
then went away to carve it in marble ; 
and many who never had heard of the 
child-lady, Lilian, grew holier and hap- 
pier as they looked upon the sculptured 
features; and the far-off world was 
brighter and better that she had lived. 
Her beauty was a perfect ideal : the real- 
ity a rich and lovely spirit all uncon- 
scious of itself—the reflection, as on a 
sunny sea, of unvalued gems and delicate- 
veined flowers deep in the purity and still- 
ness below. 

I may not tell how I loved her, for it 
passed the power of words. The reve- 
lation of my love startled her at first, for 
she was unconscious of its meaning ; but, 
as I drew near to her and uttered calm 
words that could not quite quite conceal 
their passionate undertone, her blue eyes 
grew deep and dark from the lights that 
were rising below their depths, as if 
some new and fearful glory approached 
the horizon of her life. So have I seen 
the blue heavens arching a great city 
deepen and darken as the innumerable 
lights were lit below. 

All she could answer was words of 
trust, not love, and peradventure for the 
future ; and then she spoke of the perfect 
happiness of her past life, and fearfully 
of the half-revelation which my declar- 
ation brought of another and far differ- 
ent experience. 

But I was satisfied. I knew something 
of that progress from the tried to the un- 
tried—from the outward and material to 
the inward and ideal—which every hu- 
man soul must make, or leave the de- 
mands of its nature forever unsatisfied. 
I saw that what was to her mysterious 
and fearful was but the first dawning of 
a conscious existence, which would yet 
open to a clear day, rich with light and 
life, and only shadowed, if at all, by 
clouds with golden fringes, bearing wit- 
ness of the steadfast sun. So we parted. 

Her first letters were almost entirely 


of this new life, and her doubts of its re- 
ality. What if it should prove a mag- 
netic dream, from which she should 
awaken too late? Shadows of unseen 
perils flitted around her. Her past life 
had been so unspeakably happy, and the 
future which I presented was so untried 
and fateful, that she wished these revela- 
tions had never been. She wrote me at 
last that she had turned from the doubt- 
ful prospect of the future to the security 
of her former happiness. I saw her 
quickly; but it was too late. At my 
presence a flush of unspeakable exalta- 
tion lighted up her wondrous beauty; 
but the impulse mastered her will only 
for a moment, and then she was the 
sunny child again. She told me that the 
hopes which I had entertained must be 
given up. I tried every means to shake 
her resolution, but I might as well have 
attempted to prevent a glorious sunset 
cloud from dissolving from my sight. 

The reality was lost. All the person- 
ality which had been given to my haunt- 
ing ideal melted away into a glorious 
picture, though yet retaining in its eyes 
a mysterious presage of another life—a 
life and reality so far withdrawn that it 
seemed to stand beyond the limits of 
earthly existence. I had promised her 
that I would not love her long as I had 
loved her; and, with the strength of a 
man’s will, I kept the promise. I only 
loved her with the creation of my heart 
and brain. But, the deep yearning for 
the reality of such a creation remained, 
and this one near approach to reality, 
and hopeless receding, gave significance 
to the mysterious presage, and a clearer 
tone to the voice whose echo, from the 
limit of time, was—* never.” 

This inward trouble had little effect 
on my outward life. I attended to the 
duties of my profession with care, and 
the world saw me prosperous and con- 
tented. I devoted my leisure to study, 
and plunged into some of the profound- 
est mysteries of human knowledge. Sub- 
jects which before had baffled my com- 
prehension, then opened clearly upon 
me. The vain questioning of the old 
philosophers in the search of the real by 





the light of the ideal, and the subtle 
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analysis of the later thinkers, substitut- 
ing ideas for matter in the evolution of 
truth, had a new meaning tome. What 
before had been shadowy allegory, then 
became illuminated forms. The alche- 
mists, through long ages seeking, with for- 
bidden rites amid darkness and fire, results 
which only existed in their own imagin- 
ations; the Greek idealists, with their 
outward quest for inward meanings, and 
the German mystics, with their inward 
quest for outward meanings, became 
types of the universal man in his restless 
endeavor and incomplete results, or total 
failures which are heralds of ultimate 
triumphs. 

Most of all, I was interested in tracing 
the researches of subtle minds in the ob- 
scure and doubtful regions where mate- 
tial and immaterial things seem to meet. 
I saw the boundary recede as investiga- 
tions were pushed forward, without any 
prospect of its reaching a point beyond 
which it could not go, and at the same 
time overflowed from the other side till 
the most common material things were 
permeiited and moved by spiritual forces. 

One afternoon, toward dark, I had 
been reading an obscure work, detailing 
accounts of experiments in the subtler 
fluids, in the vain attempt to find the 
line between the concrete and the ab- 
stract, and, passing beyond, to master 
the forms and forces and laws of the 
spiritual world. Motives seemed to be 
the measure of success. The experi- 
ments which were the result of intellec- 
tual impulses palpably failed, while great 
heart-impulses strengthened hand and 
brain, till sometimes they seemed to suc- 
ceed. Toward the close of the book I 
found the following strange account : 

“A philosopher loved a lady with a 
wondrous love, and lost her, seemingly, 
by death. She was not wholly lost, for 
he held her ideal in his heart; but it re- 
turned his look with such appealing 
pathos, that he conceived the idea that 
it was a living spirit, yet clothed in the 
essence of bodily form, and capable of 
reissuming its material manifestations. 
Why might he not, by the radiations of 
his will, project the life and form which 
he held in his spirit? He bent the’ 





whole energy of his will to the accom- 
plishment of this object. With deepest 
study he prepared the most sensitive 
bases on which to project his ideal; but 
they failed to hold it, and it returned to 
him again and again with more despair- 
ing pathos in its eyes, while he grew old 
and gray before his time, as if the All- 
Merciful hastened the lifting of the vail, 
that his ideal might become an eternal 
reality. The wild life of his heart over- 
flowed his brain, and he grew mad; and 
then his madness passed, and left his 
intellect clear and condensed on the sub- 
ject of his purpose, but blank to every 
thing else. In this rapt state he made 
discoveries that will yet gladden the 
world in the preservation of the images 
of beloved forms fast vanishing from 
tear-dimmed eyes. Bodily disease and 
weakness seized upon him, but it only 
increased his eager haste for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. He worked 
night and day in a darkened room, chill 
with the death-cold that was creeping 
through his frame, but sustained by the 
fever that burned within his heart. 

“One night, his work seemed almost 
done. He had prepared a canvas which 
was to seize and hold the projected life 
of his ideal. He kept back the impulse 
of his will during the completion of the 
work, lest going forth too soon, it should 
be fixed on an imperfect base into an 
imperfect life. While the last prepara- 
tions were being made, he vailed the can- 
vas to guard against this danger. Then 
he sat down before it in the darkness, to 
gather up the energies of his will, not 
noticing that the vail had slid off and 
fallen on the floor. Out from his spirit 
came the beloved ideal life in perfect 
form. A blue, flame-like outline fell 
upon the canvas. The lines closed to- 
gether and darkened in an instant. He 
sprung forward to the vanishing form, 
and she, the reality of his ideal, was 
folded in his arms. 

“The next day he was found dead on 
the floor, before a prepared canvas, from 
which the shape of a human form seemed 
to have been burnt out.” 

This daring story moved me deeply. 
Might not my ideal possess something 
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of life that could be so intensified as to 
assume living shape and be reality in- 
deed? Was it not part of the life that 
now dwelt in mortal form? and could 
it and that life be merged into one before 
the last had left its bodily form forever? 
As I thought, there came a darkness over 
me, and through it a voice cried: “ Come 
quickly’ Then all outward sense was 
lost. 

When I returned to consciousness of 
material things, I was standing by a cof- 
fin, in which lay the lady Lilian, clad in 
the white garments of the grave. Her 
eyes were closed, but a flush of life came 
and went upon her face. No time was 
lost in administering restoratives, and in 
an hour she was sleeping softly as a 
weary child. Her recovery was rapid, 
and in a month she was perfectly well. 

One history of the time from the mo- 
ment I heard the cry to when I found 
myself standing by the coffin, is quickly 
told. 

Lilian had been taken with sudden 
illness, followed by apparent death in a 
few hours. She was lying in the coffin 
when my unexpected arrival was an- 
nounced, for I lived in a distant city. I 
asked to see her, and was shown into the 
room where she lay. I knelt down to 
kiss the marble face of my lost ideal 
love, and at the touch of my lips she 
showed signs of life. The rest I have told. 

The other history of the spirit meeting 
I have never told. 

My ideal was realized. Lilian has 
been mine now for more than forty years. 
I have loved her with unutterable affec- 
tion, which has not abated as the perfect 
beauty has faded from her face and form, 
for she has grown lovely with the higher 
beauty of the spirit. She knows what I 
know of that time of trance, but she has 
uttered no word which might reveal to 
the living the approaches to the regions 
of the dead. When we together pass 
the gate, which may be seen but never 
told, which does not open always when 
approached, but which, once passed, 
never can be repassed, then we shall 
tell each other the history of that time. 

She sits beside me now, as with trem- 
bling hand I write these last words of 





the history of my realized ideal; and 
her look and voice assure me of the rich 
results of her life. And she has told 
me many times of the fullness of her cup 
of happiness. We have known life’s 
common sorrows, but, compared with its 
joys, they have been like shadows of 
thin clouds in a world of sunlight. 
Through this ideal I have realized many 
others, for the ideals of the intellect wait 
upon the ideals of the heart. My deep 
inward content has made my hands 
strong for the life work, and I know that 
I have done it well. 

We are going together soon, Lilian 
and I, without regret and without fear, 
into the dark valley again, but this time 
not to return, knowing that the Hand 
that hath led us by such strange and 
pleasant ways will guide us safely past 
the gate to that home which, for its 
higher love, is called by the name of 
Heaven. 





THE PEARL FISHERIES. 


EW JERSEY, a few years since, was 

in a state of high excitement. Some 
inquisitive explorer wading up and down 
one of the little streams which cut its 
coast, discovered a clam from whose un- 
willing mouth he forced a pearl—a clear, 
pure pearl, for which Tiffany eagerly of- 
fered three hundred dollars. And forth- 
with a fever followed—to allay which, old 
and young, male and female, took to walk- 
ing, in bare feet, up and down the muddy 
beds of the water-courses, each seeking 
for the ‘ pearl of great price! Hundreds 
of such were found, varying in value from 
a few shillings to seven hundred dollars* 
—the highest price paid, I think, for any 
single “ Jersey jewel.” The search was 





* My readers need not express surprise at this 
price. It is but a mere pittance compared with 
the value of pearls found in the east. It may be 
rementioned that Julius Cesar presented Servilia, 
the mother of Marcns Brutus, with a pearl worth 
£48,417 108 ($220,000); and Cleopatra, at a feast 
with Antony, drank one dissolved in vinegar of 
the value of £80,729 38 4d ($400,000). They wore 
them in great profusion, not only in the ears and 
on the fingers, head, and neck, but strung over 
the whole ly ; and the men as well as the ladies 
were thus adorned. The rene fisheries of 
the Romans were in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Per- 


sia, and the Indian Ocean, the pearls from the 
former places a the most highly valued, as 
superior in size and 


uster. 
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so thorough that a few months served to 
exhaust the supply, and no one now 
thinks of exposing their persons and their 
health in the vain pursuit of the bivalve, 
whose carbonate of lime secretion was so 
prized by the “weaker sex.” In this re- 
spect the Jersey “ fishery” was like most 
other pearl beds, giving out when promis- 
ing most. Ceylon alone holds out: the 
careful planting of the pearl oyster and 
its preservation for four years’ growth, do- 
{ng much toward preserving a perpetu- 
ity of the crop. 

The ancient fisheries in the Red Sea 
are now either exhausted or neglected ; 
and cities of the greatest celebrity have 
in consequence sunk into insignificance 
or total ruin. Dahalac was the chief 
port of the pearl trade on the southern 
part of the Red Sea, and Sunkem on the 
north ; and, under the Ptolomies, or even 
long after, in the time of the Caliphs, these 
were islands whose merchants were prin- 
ces; but their affluence and glory have 
‘long since departed, and they are now 
thinly inhabited by a race of miserable 
fishermen. The discoveries of the West- 
ern World did much toward breaking up 
the pearl fisheries of the East. The Span- 
iards, on landing, at once were amazed 
to find the savages of the islands decked 
with pearl necklaces and bracelets; and 
among the civilized people of Mexico and 
Peru, they saw pearls of a beautiful form, 
as eagerly sought after as in Europe. The 
hint was taken ; the stations of the oysters 
were sought out, and cities rose into splen- 
dor and affluence in their vicinity—all 
supported by the profits of these sea-born 
gems. The first city which owed its rise 
to this cause was New Cadiz, in the little 
island of Cubagna; and the writers of 
that period discourse eloquently of the 
riches of the first planters, and the luxu- 
ry they displayed ; but now not a vestige 
&f the city remains, and downs of shifting 
sand cover the desolate island. The same 
fate soon overtook the other cities; for, 
from various causes, and particularly from 
the never-ceasing destruction of the Mele- 
agrine, the banks became exhausted, and, 
toward the end of the sixteenth century, 
the traffic in pearls dwindled into insig- 
nificance. 








At present, Spanish America furnishes 
no other pearls for trade than those from 
the Gulf of Panama and the mouth of 
the Rio dela Hacha. The bulk of them, 
as formerly mentioned, are procured from 
the Indian Ocean, particularly from the 
Bay of Condatchy, in Ceylon, the Tap- 
robane of the Romans. 

It is to the Condatchy coast I propose 
to take my reader, and to give him or 
her the whole story of the gathering of 
the precious stone(?) which now forms 
one of the most valued portions of every 
well chosen case or trousseau. 

Early in the month of February, 1859, 
I found myself in the streets of Colom- 
bo, in the island of Ceylon. How I 
came there need not concern the reader 
at present, though I may say that ill- 
usage drove me to leave my ship, with- 
out receiving the money due to me for 
wages. 

The fear of being again put under the 
command of those I disliked, prevented 
me from visiting that part of the town 
where the principal European residents 
of the place were dwelling, and I was 
compelled to acquire some knowledge 
of the inhabitants of that part of the 
city occupied by the descendants of the 
Dutch and Portuguese, and of the Pet- 
tah or native quarter of Colombo. 

The Pettah presented a fine school for 
acquiring some. knowledge of the differ- 
ent races found in the East; for it then 
contained a population of about thirty- 
five thousand souls, including Malays, 
Moors, Lentoos, Parsees, and native Cin- 
galese. 

Among these people, all very busy in 
accomplishing but little, I was trying to 
live on nothing per diem. During the 
day, I would wander about the city, and 
occasionally give its inhabitants a lesson 
in economy, by consuming a pineapple, 
shaddock, or mango, that had been re- 
jected by others. 

In the evening, I would walk out of 
town, where, undisturbed by its inhabit- 
ants, I could find a night’s lodging in 
some cinnamon garden, or grove of cash- 
ew-nut trees. A man who lives in Cey- 
lon must be industrious, and I m- 
mend the place as a residence for any 
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one who is constitutionally indolent, and 
wishes relief from the infirmity. Day 
and night, existence demands a constant 
warfare against myriads of sand-flies, 
and other annoyances, small in form, but 
great in the effect of disturbing repose. 

My occupation of the cinnamon-gar- 
dens for a lodging was opposed by huge 
beetles, that often seemed trying to break 
their own heads, or mine, by dashing 
themselves against me. Large spiders 
seemed trying to catch, or rather bind 
me in their webs, which my exertions in 
fighting them, and other foes, were con- 
stantly breaking. Although these, and 
many other things, were apparently dis- 
pleased with my presence in a place that 
should be exclusively their own, insects 
of smaller size had a high appreciation 
of the favor of my visit. Myriads of 
musketoes, thirsting for blood, were 
humming around me, ticks dropped or 
crawled from trees and buried their 
heads in my flesh, and land-leeches tried 
to drain the last drop of blood from my 
body. 

Other things gathered near me, ap- 
parently to gratify a feeling of curiosity. 
Bats and moths flew about my ears, and 
great toads came crawling around me; 
while I was conscious that the ground 
upon which I was lying was alive with 
ants, and a thousand other insects. 

A soft bed of snow, and a blanket of 
ice, were all I then desired for perfect 
happiness; but such luxuries are not to 
be had in Ceylon. If I did wrong in 
leaving my ship, I was amply punished 
for it. In the frenzy of struggling to 
maintain an existence against the myri- 
ads of tormentors, all anxious to impress 
upon me some record of their love and 
hatred, I arranged my frantic powers of 
thought into a resolution to take the first 
opportunity of getting once more upon 
the water. A small brig was about to 
sail for the Bay of Condatchy, and I 
joined it as one of the crew, with the 
promise that I should be employed in 
the pearl-fishery, when the vessel reached 
its destination. It was the first chance 
I had of leaving Colombo; a better 
might have been found the same day, 
but I had acquired all the experience of 





a vagabond life in that city that I deem- 
ed necessary for future use, and would 
run no risk in enlarging it. 

The brig belonged to a Colombo mer- 
chant, who had purchased at auction the 
right of fishing on an oyster-bed that 
had lately been surveyed and sold by the 
government. The vessel was freighted 
with stores for the use of those who had 
been engaged for the fishery, and was 
commanded by a native of Colombo, 
of Portuguese descent, named Manos. 
Aboard the brig were several men, who 
had been engaged as divers. They were 
called Marawas, and were most of them 
natives of Tuticorum,. They had no 
duty to perform on the vessel, and sel- 
dom spoke but to each other. A high 
opinion of their profession, or business, 
evidently made them above associating 
too freely with those who have never 
tried to make themselves amphibious ; but 
why they had conceived this exalted 
opinion of themselves, 1 was unable to 
learn. 

Four days after leaving Colombo, we 
anchored in the Bay of Condatchy, and 
I again found myself on the animated 
soil of Ceylon, where the insects were 
quite as numerous, inquisitive, imperti- 
nent, and bloodthirsty as those of the 
place we had left, 

We landed near a village containing 
about twelve hundred inhabitants—most 
of them miserable-looking wretches, and 
many of them apparently suffering evils 
from which death would seem a relief. 
Several were afflicted with the horrible 
disease of elephantiasis, and were mov 
ing about with what looked like ele- 
phants’ legs. Others, afflicted with some 
cutaneous disease, were spotted like the 
hide of a tiger. 

Every species of animal and vegeta- 
ble life seemed in its proper home, ex- 
cepting man, who was apparently main- 
taining a miserable, uncertain existence, 
in opposition to the efforts nature was 
making to remove him from the island. 

We found Condatchy Bay the scene 
of much animation, for more than one 
hundred and fifty boats, principally from 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, had 
reached the bay, and their crews were 
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making preparations for engaging in 
pearl-fishing, which was not to com- 
mence until the 16th of the month, three 
days after our arrival. 

An oyster-bank is divided into five 
“equal parts, but one of which is fished 
in a year, and each in turns. This pre- 
vents the banks from being completely 
stripped, and gives the young oysters a 
chance of reaching maturity. The right 
of fishing on certain portions of the bank 
is sold at auction to the highest bidder, 
and purchased by speculative merchants, 
who generally lose money in the busi- 
ness. This, however, does not prevent 
them from engaging in it, since there is 
a chance of a large fortune being made 
at it in one season. 

Each fishing-boat is manned by twenty 
men, besides a tindal, or man acting as 
pilot, who has authority over all the 
others. Ten of the twenty men are 
divers; the others attend on them, pull 
the boat, and perform all other duties. 

The oyster-banks off Condatchy are 
about twenty miles from the shore, and 
early on the evening of the 15th, more 


than a hundred boats were manned by 
men anxiously awaiting the signal for 
them to start for their respective fishing- 
grounds. 

At ten o’clock in the evening, a gun 


was fired at Arippo. It was a signal that 
the boats might start, and, setting a sail 
to catch the land-breeze, then fairly on 
its way for the sea, we started. I had 
consented to form one of the ten of a 
boat’s crew, whose duty consisted in 
managing the boat, and looking after the 
divers, and, on our first excursion out, 
Sefior Manos, who had commanded the 
brig, was our tindal, or pilot. 

: We reached our station a little before 
sunrise, and preparations were immedi- 
ately commenced for business. The 
divers divested themselves of all cloth- 
ing, except a small piece of calico about 
the loins, and to a belt around the waist 
each fastened a small net to hold the 
oysters. Each had a piece of iron, 
weighing about ten pounds, to which 
was tied a small line, with a loop in 
which a foot could be inserted. These 
weights were to enable them to descend 





with greater rapidity to the bottom ; for, 
as they could only remain under water 
from one minute and a half to two min- 
utes, it was necessary that no time should 
be lost on the way down. 

One end of the small line attached to 
the weight was retained in the boat, to 
enable us to recover the weight after the 
diver had reached the bottom, and with- 
drawn his foot from the loop. Although 
there were ten divers in each boat, only 
five went over ata time. This enabled 
each to have a rest, and still kept the 
work constantly going on. 

Each man, before going over, had 
placed around his body, under the arms, 
a line, by which he could be pulled to 
the surface, the end of the line being 
held by one of the crew in the boat; 
and, as an additional precaution against 
danger, a line was hanging from the 
stem of the boat, and sunk with a weight 
to the bottom. 

With a knife in one hand, and firmly 
grasping the nose with the other, five 
of our divers went over the side, and 
rapidly disappeared below, while those 
in the boats saw that the lines attached 
to their bodies ran out clear, and stood 
ready to pull them up, should the sig- 
nal be given for us to do so. 

This was the first work of the kind I had 
ever seen performed, and the minute and 
a half, or more, in which we waited for 
the shaking of the lines, which was the 
signal for us to haul up, seemed to me a 
period of nearly ten minutes. 

All came up within a few seconds of 
each other, and each had not less than 
one hundred oysters in the net. The 
diver attached to the line I was holding 
was the first to make his appearance, and 
required much more force in pulling him 
up than what I thought was necessary ; 
but, as he reached the surface, the reason 
of this was immediately seen. He was 
bearing in his hands a mass of oysters, 
adhering together, that he had succeeded 
in detaching from a rock with his knife. 
The mass could not have weighed less 
than forty pounds. 

The other five divers immediately went 
down, and in this way the work was 
carried on until noon, the divers having 
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gone down about forty times each since 
the time they commenced in the morn- 
ing. The sea-breeze had then com- 
menced blowing, and we started for the 
shore. 

Thus far, we had been fortunate ; and 
yet, there was a possibility that in the 
many bushels of oysters we had secured 
there might not be a pearl of the value 
of one shilling. But with this possibility 
there was another: the cargo we had 
procured might be worth five or ten 
thousand pounds. 

On reaching the shore, the oysters 
were taken from the boat, put into a pit, 
and then covered over with matting and 
some earth, there to die and decompose. 
The shells would then be opened, when 
they would be picked over, and the 
pearls, if they contained any, would be 
extracted. 

More than two thousand men had 
been at work on the banks that day, and 
many tons of oysters had been taken 
from their homes to die. 

“ What,” thought I, “can be the real 
cause of this labor—this waste of time 
for a substance that is of no practical 
use to mankind ?” 

To many of those I had seen employ- 
ed that day, an answer to this question 
would have been very simple. They 
would have told me that they were 
working for money ; but I looked beyond 
this for the real cause of their toil. 

The conclusion at which I arrived 
may be wrong, perhaps worse—ungal- 
lant; for all this wicked waste of time 
I ascribed to the fact that ladies have 
vanity. From the result of this infirm- 
ity thousands of others have to suffer. 
It seems that the law of nature, that 
from the misfortunes of a few many 
must suffer, applies to pearl-oysters, as 
well as human beings; for, since being 
in the fishery, I have learned that only 
oysters in ill-health produce pearls; yet 
the misfortunes of the afflicted bring all 
from their beds in the sea to the earth- 
pits to die. 

In the evening, after we had unloaded 
the boat, many reports reached us of the 
events of the day. All were favorable 
for the prospect of a good season at the 





fishery, for we heard no complaints as to 
want of success in procuring oysters, 
Other reports, however, gave the fear 
that the business of procuring was to 
be followed with danger; for we heard 
of three or four encounters with sharks, 
in one of which a diver had been killed. 

For each boat employed on the pearl- 
banks, there is a priest, whose business 
it is to protect the divers from sharks. 
During the time the boats are out, these 
men are supposed to be engaged in 
prayers, and other ceremonies thought 
necessary for the protection of those who 
have employed them. The pearl-divers 
will not work unless there is some one, 
either in the boat or on shore, who is 
paid by their employers for protecting 
them from sharks. The priests, or con- 
jurors, are called Pillar Karras, or 
“binders of sharks,” and their exertions 
in behalf of the divers are certainly of 
great assistance, for the superstitious men 
place the utmost confidence in their 
labors, and the absence of fear is neces- 
sary in encountering any danger. 

The Pillar Karras work very hard for 
the money they receive for their services, 
and the contortion of their bodies and 
features, when engaged in their conjura- 
tions or prayers, is painful to witness. 
Frequently, when a diver is killed by a 
shark, the priest employed to protect 
him from harm has to make a sudden 
departure from the scene of his labors, 
to avoid the vengeance of the lost man’s 
companions, who pronounce him an im- 
postor, incapable of commanding or ex- 
ercising the power necessary for protect- 
ing them from the enemy they fear. 

So great is the superstition of the pearl- 
divers, that each firmly believes his pre 
servation from day to day is wholly 
owing to the labors of the priest. They 
know that thousands of sharks are cruis 
ing the tropic seas wherever the business 
of pearl-diving is followed; they also 
know that this enemy to man and every 
thing else is very hungry; and they re- 
quire no further exercise of reason to 
believe that the “shark-binders” have 
saved them from being devoured. 

The Pillar Karras generaly remain on 
shore, and during the time the divers are 
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at work they must be constantly engaged 
in prayer. Should one of the Marawas 
be seized by a shark, it is fully believed 
by his companions that at that particular 
instant the priest was neglecting his duty, 
and that his thoughts for a moment had 
been turned upon some sinful theme, 
giving the shark an opportunity of seiz- 
ing his victim. 

Before we had been employed on the 
pearl-banks a week, two incidents occur- 
red that strongly confirmed the Marawas 
in their superstitious belief in the power 
of their priests. 

There was a great commotion in a boat 
lying next to the one in which I was 
employed. ‘The line attached to one of 
their divers commenced rapidly running 
out. All who witnessed this knew the 
cause, and the Marawas were pulled to 
the surface. One of them never appeared 
again. He had been taken away by a 
shark. The companions of the lost man, 
having no confidence in their Pillar Kar- 
ras, would go under water no more that 
day; and the boat returned to shore, the 
Marawas in it cursing their “ binder of 
sharks” for what they thought his crim- 
inal neglect, while those in our boat seem- 
ed very grateful for the good fortune 
that had given them a conjurer whose 
incantations had protected them from the 
evil that had befallen others so near by. 

On reaching the shore in the evening, 
we heard what the Marawas thought a 
satisfactory explanation of the reason 
why the diver had been lost. While en- 
ergetically engaged in performing his 
duty, the Pillar Karras employed in pro- 
tecting the divers belonging to the boat 
from which the man had been lost, had 
been bitten by a cobra de cappello, or 
hooded snake, and had died about three 
hours afterward. 

Here, in the opinion of the Marawas, 
was positive proof of the necessity of a 
Pillar Karras to protect them from their 
enemy. A priest had been interrupted 
in his ceremonies and prayers, and the 
consequence had been the loss of a life 
placed in his care. The priest was bu- 
ried that evening by the men who had 
been cursing him but a few hours before 
for what they thought neglect of duty. 





The Marawas are generally quiet, in- 
offensive men, simple in their amusements 
and manner of living, and yet they are 
not easily induced to do any thing against 
which they have the slightest objection. 

The season in which fishing on the 
pearl-banks is allowed only lasts six 
weeks, but in that time only about 
twenty-five days’ work is performed by 
the divers. 

Frequently all refuse to go out in the 
boats, and will give no reason for doing 
so. There is no use in trying to compel 
them, and all others have to wait their 
pleasure. 

There is a great similarity in their ap- 
pearance, and one is seldom met who 
possesses much character not common to 
others. 

One of the divers of the boat to which 
I belonged was an exception to this rule ; 
a man who looked and talked somewhat 
differently from his companions, and who 
with some of them was a little inclined 
to be quarrelsome. Uneven in disposi- 
tion, he was also fond of playing practi- 
cal jokes. When this man, who was 
called Latta, was in one of his merry 
moods, he often seriously interrupted our 
work, and by his conduct brought upon 
himself the ill-will of his companions. 

Usually when a diver first reaches the 
bottom there will be a few feet of slack 
to the line attached to his body. A 
favorite amusement of Latta’s was to 
shake the rope fastened to one of his 
companions in such a manner that the 
motion would be perceptible to those 
above, while the person to whom it was 
attached would know nothing of its hay- 
ing been agitated. This would be a sig- 
nal for those above to haul up the line ; 
and, knowing that the man had just gone 
down, they would suppose the signal 
would not be given without good reason, 
and would lose no time in bringing the 
man to the surface. 

The astonished diver who had given 
no signal, and in ignorance that any had 
been given, would find himself dragged 
up immediately after going down, and 
would use some strong Malabar language 
in expressing his opinion of those who 
had been exerting themselves in obeying 
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the signal. Here would be a fine oppor- 
tunity for a controversy, which was never 
lost. 

The diver would swear that he had 
not given a signal, and we in the boat 
would be as certain that he had. On 
one occasion, when-the same man had 
been suddenly pulled up twice within 
an hour, Sefior Manos, the tindal, was 
strongly impressed with the fear that he 
should have to take the lives of two 
men, to prevent them from killing each 
other. Latta was at last detected in his 
amusement, and emphatically threatened 
with death should he again offend in the 
same manner. 

Before we had been three weeks 
on the banks this man had made an 
enemy of nearly every other belonging 
to the boat; but an enemy more merci- 
less than man was in search of Latta. 
It found him one day, and he was seen 
no more. He was taken away by a 
shark, and his loss was further proof to 
our Marawas of the power and wisdom 
of the conjurer retained for their special 
use. Latta they pronounced unworthy 
of the priest’s care, alleging that he had 
therefore been allowed to meet the fate 
of the unprotected. 

So inconsistent are the thoughts of 
the superstitious divers, that the loss of 
Latta apparently inspired our Marawas 
with more confidence in the power of 
the Pillar Karras to save them. Had 
the shark selected another, our priest, in 
their opinion, would have deserved some 
severe punishment; but, as the one who 
had been taken away was disliked, all 
were noisy in praise of the wonderful 
man who, at the distance of twenty 
miles from a shark, had not prevented it 
from getting a dinner. 

Our business was followed until the 
first of April, the end of the season, 
without further loss of life, and with 
great success in procuring oysters. To 
all there had been some excitement, much 
amusement, and very good pay; yet 
none seemed to regret that the season 
was over. 

The last few days that we were off 
Condatchy were made very unpleasant, 
while on or near the shore, by the stench 





from the pits of decomposing oysters, 
By the time we were ready to leave, this 
became so offensive that I was well 
pleased at getting under way in the brig 
with Captain Manos, for the purpose of 
making another visit to Colombo. 

But, I ought, before leaving, to present 
the reader with the novel picture which 
that barren coast exhibited during the 
last three weeks of “ the season,” when 
the beach is converted into a scene which 
exceeds in novelty and variety any thing 
ever witnessed. Several thousands of 
people of different colors, castes and na- 
tions, continually passing and repassing 
in a busy crowd; the vast numbers of 
small tents and huts erected on the shore, 
with the bazaar or market-place before 
each; the multitude of boats returning 
in the afternoon from the pearl banks, 
some of them laden with riches; the 
anxious, expectant countenances of the 
boat-owners while the boats are approach- 
ing the shore, and the eagerness and avidi- 
ty with which they run to them when ar- 
rived, in hopes of a rich cargo ; the vast 
numbers of jewelers, brokers, merchants 
of all colors and all descriptions, both 
natives and foreigners, who are occupied 
in some way or other with the pearls, 
some separating and assorting them, oth- 
ers weighing and ascertaining their num- 
ber and value, while others are hawking 
them about, or drilling and boring them 
for future use; all these circumstances 
tend to impress the mind with the value 
and importance of that object which can 
of itself create this scene. 

The result of the speculation to the 
merchant in whose employ I had embark- 
ed I never learned; for before it was 
known in Colombo I had sailed from 
that part of the world, delighted with 
the hope that I might never see it again. 





TOM’S WIFE. 


HERE is no doubt but that Susie’s 
stepfather was as poor as a church 
mouse, and therefore nothing loth, since 
he had a half-dozen of his own to look 
out for, that Susie should marry Tom 
Smart. 
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Nevertheless, there was a certain Uncle 
Buzzard, Susie’s uncle alone, who had 
amassed a fortune by hook or by crook, 
and who came down periodically to see 
his niece; and, furthermore, had been 
known to declare said niece a trump; 
whence it was conjectured that Susie 
would take the odd card, whenever Uncle 
Buzzard should see fit to slip this mortal 
coil, and in the meanwhile, he was made 
of so much sterner stuff than Susie, the 
probabilities were that he would outlast 
her by half a generation. 

Having arrived one day and found 
the parlor empty, the worthy man con- 
tented himself with a newspaper, and 
awaited patiently. Presently he detect- 
ed the murmur of voices, and looking 
out, Susie came up the the gravel-walk, 
on the arm of a tall young man. 

“Humph! Tom Smart, if I'm a sin- 
ner !” 

It was certainly Tom Smart; and I 
dare say there was just as little doubt 
about the subjunctive. They bade each 
other good-by on the door-step, however, 
while Uncle Buzzard had the felicity of 
hearing something not intended for his 
lips or his ears, and directly my lady en- 
tered, blushing and laughing, and em- 
braced her uncle in style. 

“Egad, you don’t kiss your old uncle 
as you do this young sprig,” said he. 

“Oh, uncle, you horrid man! were 
you listening ?” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary. And that’s the 
fellow you've been making all this rowdy- 
dow about, is it ?” 

“Why, don’t you think he’s—he’s— 
we won't say magnificent, will we, 
uncle ?” 

“ What's his name ?” 

“Thomas Smart. You know Thomas 
is a Bible name, and Smart—wasn’t there 
a Smart of some account somewhere ?” 
asked Susie, who wasn’? quite satisfied 
with the name. 

“A long while ago,” answered her 
uncle, maliciously. ‘“ And when are you 
to be married ?” 

“ ‘When my things are finished,” taking 
up a piece of embroidery. 

“ And you will live— ?” 

“In Smartyille. Won't it seem quite 





grand to live in a place named for your 
husband’s people? And then Tom’s sis- 
ters will live with us; and it will be s0 
nice ; and he has the sweetest home, with 
a piazza all overgrown with woodbine, 
and a garden that will do your heart 
good to see.” 

“Umph! Have you seen it ?” 

“ Oh, no; but Tom says so.” 

“ And the three sisters—have you met 
them ?” 

“Tom thought it wasn’t worth while 
for me to go down and visit them now, 
we should be married so soon. He says 
they have their little peculiarities, but 
that no doubt I shall get along nicely 
with them.” 

“When did Tom go into the gilding 
business ?” 

“Tom? Why he’s a physician, uncle !” 

“Indeed. Humph!” 

“Why do you say that naughty 
‘humph’? I can’t say it like you.” 

“Practice makes perfect, my dear. 
T’ve seen a great deal to ‘humph’ at in 
this world.” ’ 

“ Why—don’t you approve of Tom? 
I thought everybody would.” 

“Tm not going to marry Tom. I was 
merely considering what a nice time you 
would have with the sisters and their 
little peculiarities.” 

“ Neither am I going to marry Tom’s 
sisters ; one always has to yield something 
to other people’s whims. I shan’t mind 
that.” 

“Humph ! you'll quarrel in a week.” 

“See if I do.” 

“They'll make you smart, then.” 

“T shall be as Smart as they.” 

“But not to the manner born.” 

“But, uncle, do you know either of 
them ?” 

“Egad, know her, did you say? I 
think I ought to do it, for I courted 
her !” 

“Tom’s sister—how queer! If you 
had married her you would have been—” 

“ Afraid to say ‘scissors, if Idie for it!” 

“You would have been my—” 

“ Warning.” 

“You are taking your revenge for 
being jilted, wicked man. You would 
have been my brother-in-law !” 
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“T should have been dead and done 
with before this.” 

“T can’t imagine Tom’s sisters being 
disagreeable.” 

“TI don’t think it will be necessary to 
call in the aid of imagination.” 

“ Well, I'm not afraid but I can endure 
them at least, for a hundred years, if need 
be.” 

“Tll drop in on you at the end of a 
year, and I'll wager you will be glad to 
leave Tom and the whole posse, and go 
home with me.” 

“ Never!” 

“Come, now, if you stand five years 
without a quarrel, ’ll—yes, I'll give you 
twenty thousand !” 

“Done !” cried Susie. 

“Remember, then, no squalls; clear 
weather forever; no collisions, no heavy 
seas. Egad, you'll be fit for paradise at 
the end of such a cruise !” 

“Then it’s a question between you 
losing your money and me losing my 
temper.” 


And Susie was married to Tom Smart 
when the “things” were finished. 

“Don’t forget the five years,” shout- 
ed Uncie Buzzard, as Tom handed his 
pretty bride into the traveling car- 
riage. 

“What about the five years?” asked 
he. 

“Uncle Buzzard is going to procure 
me a divorce then, if you turn out un- 
manageable.” 

And the driver cracked his whip, and 
Tom’s answer is still a subject of conjec- 
ture. 


The Miss Smarts had just settled them- 
selves at breakfast. Miss Lucy cut the 
steak, remarking that the coffee was 
strong as ley; Miss Sophia attended the 
coffee-urn, and observed that the steak 
was burnt toacinder. , 

“To-a cinder, Sophia! Why, no, not 
to a cinder,” repeated Miss Elizabeth. 
“ A cinder, dear, is charcoal ; this is only 
done brown.” 

“ Allow me to know what a cinder is,” 
quoth Sophia. 





“ Certainly, dear,” rather quenched. 


Here a servant brings in the letters 
from the early mail. 

“For me!” says Miss Sophia, turning 
it face downward, and continuing her 
coffee-drawing. 

“Tt is strange Thomas doesn’t write,” 
says Miss Elizabeth, for a leader. 

“Where is your letter postmarked ?” 
inquired the audacious Lucy. 

“T have not examined it; if you are 
so anxious you had better relieve me of 
that trouble,” not in the least meaning it. 

“T shall be happy to,” says Lucy, 
whose curiosity no power on earth could 
daunt. “ Thomas’ hand—Salem; what 
can he be doing there ?” 

“ Suppose you break the seal and see,” 
says the irate Sophia; “it would be 
quite of a piece.” 

“With pleasure,” returns Lucy, pro- 
ceeding to follow the suggestion, but in- 
terrupted by the indignant: 

“ Allow me to read my own letters if 
you please,” of her elder sister. 

Miss Sophia perused in silence some 
seconds, which were eternities to the 
other two; then suddenly let fall the 
letter, raised both hands, and emitted the 
astounding sentence : 

“ Thomas is married !” 

“Thomas ?” ejaculated Elizabeth. 

“ Married ?” queried Lucy. 

“ Did I not say married? Allow me 
to know.” 

“ Surely you have mistaken the word,” 
said Elizabeth. 

“T have it in black and white. And 
without consulting his sisters !” 

“ Or sending any cake,” added Lucy, 
who always considered her palate before 
her dignity. 

“ Who has he married?” Elizabeth 
dared, after a pause. 

“Tt is immaterial who ; nothing can 
alter the fact,” rejoined the injured So- 
phia. 

“Mrs. Thomas Smart,’ meditated 
Lucy. “She will be mistress here, of 
course.” 

“ Allow me to be sensible of that dis- 
agreeable fact without repeating it,” an- 
swered Sophia, who hitherto had reigned 
alternately with Lucy. 

“ And will she not take the keys?” 
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asked Elizabeth, who was always putting 
her fvot into it. 

“And the foot of the table?” con- 
tinued Lucy. 

“ And the pew, too?” added the em- 
boldened Elizabeth. 

“ However, I dare say we can manage 
her. I dare say she is some schemer, 
who has entangled Thomas,” quoth Miss 
Sophia, Thomas being an inexperienced 
youth of thirty ; and therewith they separ- 
ated to don their company manners and 
best bombazines. 

And so Tom and his wife arrived. 

“ Susan is without dignity,” affirmed 
Sophia, at the first private opportunity. 
“When I say dignity, Blair will explain 
my meaning.” 

“ A mere chit of a thing,” pronounced 
Lucy. 

“ Pretty,” hazarded Elizabeth. 

“ Allow me to say no!” cried Sophia, 
whose experience in beauty was by no 
means personal. 

To tell the truth, Tom Smart was too 
well aware that if he told his sisters 
that he meditated such a thing as matri- 
mony, they would bring the house down 
about his ears ; and therefore concluded 
to give them no chance of expressing 
themselves on the subject, other than 
that of crying over spilt milk. 

The first few weeks gave Susie a little 
insight into the characters of her daily 
companions. “I see how it is,” she 
thought; “they have always allowed 
themselves to be dictatorial and ill-tem- 
pered, so that now it has grown into a 
habit ; and if I should suffer my temper 
to get the better of me after their ex- 
ample, I might in the end become ill- 
natured to Tom,” and Susie caught her 
breath in alarm, at the thought of taking 
off Tom’s head with a monosyllable. 

“ Susan dear—” began Sophia. 

“ They always call me Susie at home,” 
said the sweet, winning voice. 

“ Allow me to call you Susan.” 

“ Certainly, if you prefer it. Did you 
say Tom had gone out ?” 

“ Thomas has gone out.” 

“ Oh, I like Tom so much better.” 

“Tt will do for children,” puts in 


Lucy. 











“We are not children.” 
“No chickens, certainly,” says Lucy, 
which reminds Sophia to inquire : 

“Has any thing been ordered for din- 
ner ?” 

“Tom said—” 

“There, Susan dear !” 

Susan dear colors, and compromises 
with dignity and inclination by leaving 
her sentence at a stand-still. 

During her engagement, Susie had ar- 
ranged a little housekeeping drama, in 
which she was to perform the part of 
heroine; in which her marmalades and 
spiced wines, and all her pretty house- 
wifely arts, were to be extolled; in 
which the cosy evening fire, the book, 
the arm-chair and velvet slippers waiting 
for tired feet, performed no unimportant 
portion. But, naturally enough, she had 
never thought to assign the Misses Smart 
their réle; in fact, had rather snubbed 
them by ignoring their very existences ; 
and therefore poetic or prosaic justice 
demanded that they should take revenge 
by constituting themselves dramatists of 
the occasion, prompters and supernume- 
raries, subverting the nature and order 
of the original piece, introducing by- 
plays and stage-thunder, and granting 
Susie the favor of second fiddle; but, 
as it often happens that things seldom 
turn out just as one has prospected, so 
Susie frequently found herself, after all, 
called upon by imperative circumstances 
to perform the heroine, despite of favor- 
itism, and in an altogether different cast 
from that for which she had prepared. 

If Tom incautiously observed that the 
servants were tardy in answering the 
bell, he was admirably supported in 
that assertion. 

“Servants know with whom they 
have to deal; ¢iey have no objection to 
meet with inexperience in an employer.” 

“T am sure,” Susie would reply, “mam- 
ma used to think I had quite a knack 
with servants.” 

“T should like to see with whom you 
haven’t a knack, Susie,” says Tom. Su- 
sie looks as if she could enlighten him. 

“Tt is one thing to have a knack, and 
another to know how to use it to advan- 
tage,” says Lucy. 
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“ Now, I supposed they were one and 
the same thing,” remarked Elizabeth. 

“T do believe,” Elizabeth, retorts Lu- 
cy, “that your opinions were formed 
when you were in your teens.” 

“T think very likely, for I can never 
remember of having but one opinion of 
you.” 

Tom had asked, one day, some weeks 
after his marriage, “ Don’t you find my 
sisters a little old-fashioned and a little 
cross-grained too, Susie ?” 

“Oh, Tom, I don’t wish to find fault 
with them. I want to love them just 
as I do my own; but—but—” 

“ They won't let you ?” 

“T don’t know; perhaps they can’t; 
perhaps I’m not agreeable. I sometimes 
fancy they think that I was mercenary 
in marrying you.” 

“Oh, what a fanciful little woman! 
Directly she will begin to fancy that I 
knew what ogres my sisters were, and 
brought her here in order that I might 
hear something besides sparring from 
morning till night. I dare say she will 
fancy I was selfish as that.” 

“Tf I could give my fancy such wings 
I should be in the seventh heaven.” 

“That was a difficult place of access 
from this house, till some one I know 
of paved the way.” 

“ Yes, and there’s the bell to take him 
off, this minute,” said Susie, turning the 
tables upor him. . 

Since Susie’s wardrobe had not been 
as magnificent as a bride could desire, 
it certainly savored of malice that Lacy 
should so frequently feel it worth while 
to meddle with the bridal elegantia be- 
longing to some anonymous friend of 
her own, who had prepared them to 
little or no purpose, as it seemed. 

“ Why, she had a dress for every day 
in the year, I was going to say ;’—and it 
was very fortunate that she refrained, 
because it would have been a downright 
fib—“ silks of every color of the rain- 
bow, the finest merinoes, the sweetest 
cambrics—and cambrics were at a fabu- 
lous price at that time—” 

“Not so very fabulous, Lucy,” de- 
murred Elizabeth. “I bought the best 
I ever had then for ten and six.” 








“Her shawls—let me see: there was 
a sewing-silk, with a border of Ladies’ 
Delights, and a French cashmere, and a 
black lace, like a cobweb filled with 
flies’ and moths’ wings—” 

“Tam sure there were flowers on it 
too,” interrupted Elizabeth ; “I am con- 
fident of it, for there was a fly on one 
of the roses, and I thought, at the time, 
that a bee would have been more appro- 
priate.” 

“ And a brown satin pelisse,” persisted 
Lucy, “ turned over with pale pink, and 
a bonnet straight from Paris.” 

“London, you mean,” corrected Eliz- 
abeth. 

“ Paris,” reiterated Lucy. 

“T think you are mistaken.” 

“ Allow me to know,” said Sophia, 
having listened graciously to the cata- 
logue, as who should say, “It is not for 
me to extol my own !” 

“ And did her lover die ?” asked Susie, 
unsuspiciously ; “I think that you said 
she lost him.” 

“ My dear Susan, of all things, deliver 
me from a point-blank question!” This 
although Miss Lucy was not in the habit 
of following the golden rule with regard 
to the same. 

“ Excuse me; I didn’t know that I 
was trespassing upon forbidden ground. 
You tempted my curiosity, you know.” 

“Which means that I must speak of 
nothing but what will bear the police 
force of which, why, when and where, 
I suppose,” said Lucy, bridling and col- 
oring. 

“ Allow me to observe that a question 
is always inelegant,” asserted Sophia, as 
if her fiat must quell all opposition. 

“I don’t believe you thought so 
when—” began Elizabeth. 

“ Be quiet, Elizabeth,” snapped Lucy. 

“T shan’t be quiet, miss; I’m not going 
to be silenced as if I were a baby.” 

“ Then behave like something else, in- 
stead of gossiping about family affairs 
mal apropos.” 

“Family affairs, indeed! Who told 
the town about Tom’s income, and father’s 
debts, I should like to inquire? Yes, 
and about Sophia’s dis—. And then to 
reproach me with it,” cried Elizabeth, 
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bursting into tears, and beating an awk- 
ward retreat, with her eyes enveloped in 
a handkerchief, “ when I—I was only 
going to say that—I don’t believe So- 
phia thought so when some one asked 
father something—very particular,” — 
and having at this stage got outside the 
door, Lucy slammed it upon her and cut 
off further communication. But Lucy 
herself had done the mischief, if mischief 
it was; for Susie often wondered which 
of the sisters had been the favored of 
Uncle Buzzard, and here was the answer 
to the problem as plain as day ; but what 
she did not know was, that Sophia had 
broken the engagement herself in a fit of 
passion, because he escorted a pretty cous- 
in to an assembly, when she was out of 
own attending a wedding ! 

“ You are turning that hem too deep, 
Lucy,” observed Sophia, upon another 
occasion. 

“ Not a thread too deep; I leave it to 
Elizabeth if I am.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t leave 
any thing to me; J shouldn’t be able to 
tell. I haven’t formed an opinion since I 
was in my teens, you know.” 

“ And now you are in your dotage, I 
should think.” 

“ Being my senior, you ought to know 
best.” 

The inhabitants of Smartville regarded 
Susie in the light of a martyr, though it 
held many a young damsel who would 
have gone to the same sacrifice with 
as bold a front; passers turned and 
gazed curiously at the house, as if the 
giant Blunderbore comported himself 
there; the young bride’s face was a ro- 
mance which high and low lost no op- 
portunity of scanning, daily expectant 
of a sequel of corroding cares and blight- 
ed hopes, illustrated by crows’-feet and 
tears. One good woman sent her a line 
to the effect, that if ever she found the 
Misses Smart one too many for her, she 
would also find a warm welcome at the 
boarding-house of Mrs. Pluck, 19 Pink-st., 
second story, hot and cold water, etc. 

And indeed, it required no infirm pur- 
pose to steer aright amid so many ad- 
verse currents and baffling winds ; here 
she must tack, and there she must lay-to ; 
Vou. I.—24. 





now speak the word which is so good 
spoken in time, and again practice as 
well as learn the grace of silence. How 
often the apt retort rose to her lips; how 
often she smiled when tears were readi- 
est ; how often was she on the point of 
forfeiting the twenty thousand ; how of- 
ten she watched in the gathering gloom 
for Tom, that she might lose her loneli- 
ness beside him, and find sympathy for 
her hopes and fears. 

So day by day she sat and listened to 
their bickerings, their covert malice like 
drops of vitriol, their stale reminiscences : 
how at boarding-school, a pupil eloped 
in her morning-wrapper ; at which point 
of affairs, Elizabeth, seeing an opening, 
would take the chance to tuck in an in- 
terruption : 

“Oh no, not in her wrapper, Sophia; 
she wore her day-dress—it was a French 
blue, if I remember rightly—and she car- 
ried her wrapper over her arm—” 

“, Allow me to know, when I was the 
person who saw her last; she came in- 
to my room at ten o’clock, for a match—” 

“ Six of one, and half a dozen of the 
other,” said Lucy. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, didn’t you forward the match ?” 

“Your wit is very far-fetched,” an- 
swered Sophia, who never appreciated 
any one’s wit but her own. 

“You mean,” persisted Elizabeth, 
“ that the clocks rung eleven just as she 
closed the door and said good-night.” 

“ Allow me to mean nothing but what 
I say.” 

And thus the afternoons dragged 
through, with details and disputes and 
asseverations, and Susie must be deeply 
interested, and ready at the very nick of 
time with “Ahs,” and “ Indeeds,” and 
“ Astonishing,” even though she had 
heard the same tales, interpolations and 
all, from the same lips a score of times 
before; only Susie must take care not to 
publish scenes from her own experience, 
unless she desired to send Miss Sophia 
to sleep, or to hear Miss Lucy quote 
spitefully, at the ead of her most thrill- 
ing adventure : 

“*And did you live? ‘Ma said I 
did, and grew nicely.’” 
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But when night brought Tom home, 
all annoyances melted like hoar-frost 
beneath the genial rays of her Sun-God : 
in fact, she forgot about them, and there 
was no such happy little woman in all 
the land, as Susie filling Tom’s tea-cup. 

It is a matter of some conjecture per- 
haps, why Tom differed so materially from 
his sisters. In the first place, Susie was 
in love with him, and the king can do 
no wrong: secondly, his boyhood had 
been subjected to their caprices, and he 
knew how good it was; and lastly his 
profession, in placing him in daily con- 
tact with suffering and sorrow, had ex- 
panded his whole nature, and allowed 
his own peculiarities to fall into the 
background that he might medecine 
those of others; and in the mean while, 
if he was yet a trifle selfish, as you and I 
incline to believe, in subjecting Susie to 
such trials, who can throw the first stone 
at him? 

One day an intense silence, or what 
was supposed to resemble it, fell upon 
the house. Miss Sophia creaked about 
on tip-toe, Lucy forgot to spit fire, and 
even Elizabeth did not feel called upon 
to gainsay the march of events, for a new 
life had begun in the old house, a life 
that bid fair to put future silence to rout : 
a tiny being whose doubled-up fists in- 
dicated that he knew how hard a battle 
was before him, and intended to go in 
and win. A baby was such a novelty 
that Elizabeth chuckled inwardly, and 
had put him into jacket-and-trowsers 
almost before he had put on mortality. 
Sophia wore a Spartan front, together 
with Bogle’s, but was secretly playing 
hide-and-go-seek with memory, in hopes 
to surprise some lurking fragments ofthe 
universal Mother Goose for future need, 
and Lucy hummed inwardly the pretty 
cradle-song : 

“Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Thy father watches the sheep, 
Thy mother is shaking the dreaming tree, 
Down fall little dreams upon thee, 
Sleep, baby, sleep ;” 
while Tom fluctuated between joy and 
fear, as he hung over his child and its 
mother. 
“What shall we name him?’ asked 





Lucy, as if it were her own affair en 
tirely. 

“There is Thaddeus,” said Elizabeth, 
constant to her first love, ‘“‘ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw.” 

“He would be mick-named Tad, de- 
pend upon it,” vetoed Lucy. 

“ Or perhaps Tad-pole.” 

“ Grandison Smart would sound well,” 
said Sophia, who preserved a private gal- 
lery devoted to pastels of Sir Charles. 
But while they debated below, up-stairs 
Susie had called him little Tom, and 
though big Tom poohed at it, and sub- 
stituted a dozen names great in story, 
Susie became headstrong for once and 
carried her point, while, strange to say, 
when the result was made known to the 
sisters, not 2 murmur escaped them. And 
this was the beginning of the end. 

So the world whirled along and Susie 
came down-stairs, bringing little Tom, a 
perfect Chinese puzzle of a baby, in his 
layers of soft flannels; and the young 
gentleman became straightway interested 
in his own hands, warbling sedately te 
them, and, tiring of monography, took 
refuge in optics, and proceeded to punch 
his fingers into any neigboring eyes that 
would submit to the infliction, and to 
snatching off Miss Sophia’s spectacles at 
convenient intervals, and to tweaking all 
the noses of his acquaintance, while the 
whole household bowed down before 
him, as Tartars before the Grand Lama, 
and Lucy’s favorite recreation, when the 
firelight flickered along the nursery ceil- 
ing, was to croon over his cradle : 

** Sleep, baby, sleep, 

The big stars are the sheep, 

The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 

And the pale moon is their shepherdess. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ;”’ 

which Master Tom often, vociferously, 
declined to do, preferring to sit up and 
play bo-peep with his humble servant, 
Miss Sophia, or wink at the fire and be 
hail-fellow-well-met with little black Tom 
on the wall. 

There came a day when Lucy felt as- 
sured little Tom could appreciate the 
merits of Jack-in-a-box, so she ordered 
out the chaise and went into town to 
procure the toy. Now, it happened to 
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be one of those days in the early part of 
the war, when a newly-organized com- 
pany paraded the thoroughfares to the 
music of trombone and clarion, before 
departing forthe seat of war, and Lucy’s 
horse, always a little skittish, took fright 
at the unwonted tumult, and spilt Jack 
out of his box and Miss Lucy out of her 
chaise. 

However, she was picked up, although 
insensible, and carried home. to revive 
beneath Susie’s tender hand; and when 
it was discovered that her bruises were 
such as to confine her in bed for a tedious 
term, she made the simultaneous discov- 
ery that Susie was the dearest little pre- 
sence that ever brought delight into a 
sick-room—that ever shed affection, as a 
rose its perfume, and dispelled ennu# ; 
that ever, by pretty and innocent arts, 
‘killed time without injuring eternity.” 
She began-to perceive the charms that 
had won upon Tom, to enjoy her lively 
graces, to understand her aims and self- 
negations, and to praise her mulled wine 
and custards, and when Lucy began to 


praise any thing, there was an end of 


hostilities. Her injuries left her quite 
lame, so that, at last, when she strolled 
into the garden, it was Susie’s arm that 
supported her, or when she sewed, it was 
Sasie who, up-stairs and down-stuirs and 
in my lady’s chamber, gathered the com- 
ponent parts of Miss Lucy’s work-basket, 
which were always in the vocative at the 
ght moment. 

“Tam positively falling in love, and 
with Susie,” said she to Sophia, at length. 

Sophia ‘ allowed’ that it might be pos- 
sible, while Elizabeth muttered : 

“Tm sure I always felt just so, only 
you wouldn’t let me say it.” 

“You forget,” said Sophia, regally, 
“it is our influence that has developed 
her.” 

“Then why didn’t we fall in love with 
each other ?” insisted Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile, it was the year 1861, and 
the house rustled with newspapers as if it 
were haunted by sheeted ghosts. News- 
papers have their consequences. Scarce- 
ly were they then laurtched on the sum- 
mer seas before Tom became possessed 
with the idea that the army needed sur- 





geons generally and himself particularly, 
and no exorcism of Susie's could dispos- 
sess hin. 

“Tt will not be long, love,” he said; 
“and if I should—if any thing should— 
happen—why there's my life-insurance, 
and the house, and—” 

“Tom, Tom, what do you mean by 
talking so? If—if any thing were to 
happen, I should—I should—oh, what 
should I do?” 

“ Take care of little Tom.” 

“ Yes, yes; but oh, Tom, I can’t have 
you go—I can’t bear—at least—’’ 

“ Dear Susie, think of the poor fellows 
whose lives I may be able to save; per- 
haps they have all a Susie at home.”. 

And so he went. 

Oh, the long lonesome days with no 
Tom coming home at dusk, and the even- 
ing journals relentlessly unfolding ghast- 
ly details of dead and wounded. Qh, to 
go into town and hear the news-venders 
crying a great battle, and to see the 
monstrous black lettering of the posters 
looking as if they had gone into mourn- 
ing, and which she hardly dared glance 
at. Oh, to be awake half the night, 
while the unintelligible whispers of Fate 
were borne along the telegraphic lines, 
above her head! A thousand such 
things Susie suffered silently. If the 
fields were enameled with king’s-cups, 
and the blush of sunset dallied in the 
west, she did not see; the smoke of bat- 
tles blinded her ; the thunder of cannon, 
the groans of the dying rose above the 
wild fantasia of robins in the orchard 
trees. 

Thus, with heart-ache and foreboding, 
the godmother, spring, passed by, touch- 
ingsthe world into a gay embroidery of 
green and gold, and the long, sweet days 
of summer dropped, one by one, into 
the ashes of a “drear-hearted” Novem- 
ber. 

At length, his letters spoke of return ; 
he said: “Just now, we are on the eve 
of an engagement; but when the even- 
ing train whistles on the sixteenth, you 
may look for me. Will it be very long, 
love? My candle has gone out.” 

Very long? Was ever a week so long? 
It was slow torture. . Still, it came at 
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last, a bright autumn day, with a remem- 
brance of spring in its naked twigs and 
soft, fragrant airs; a day that seemed 
loth to slip away and leave the kingdom 
to twilight shadows. Susie sat at the 
window and listened; the lessening hum 
of the town, the plaintive cry of sailors 
dropping anchor down in the harbor, the 
crash of surf on the beach, prophetic of 
storms, came faintly borne to her on the 
wings of the rising wind. She began to 
fancy that something delayed the train— 
to conjecture all wild improbabilities, 
when suddenly the whistle at a neigh- 
boring station made her alert and tremu- 
lous; on it came; she could now detect 
the iron siride of the giant in his seven- 
league boots, soon lost to an echo behind 
the hills, and again rampant along the 
plain, and at last dragging itself, spent 
and panting, through the long tunnel, 
with one eager shriek of relief. Then 
she bent herself to catch the murmur of 
wheels, the crack of the driver’s whip, 
but vainly. 

“ He has not come,” she cried. “Oh, 
what can keep him ?” 

She left the window and went to lit- 
tle Tom, asleep on the sofa, that his 
father might not miss his good-night 
kiss. 

“No use,” she said, lifting him in her 
arms. As she spoke, there were voices 
and footsteps near, the great hall door 
swung open with a groan; there was a 
rush of maids, an hysterical cry from 
Lucy, and two men bore in a burden and 
laid it in little Tom’s place. Susie stag- 
gered forward, still clasping the child, 
but Tom’s voice had called her—“ Susie,” 
said he, “ my love, I couldn’t go till I 
saw you; the way was never so long be- 
fore, and we had looked for such a dif- 
ferent meeting, dear ;” her hot tears fell 
upon the sleeping child, who stirred a lit- 
tle and put out one pretty hand as if for 
help. “Poor little Tom,” said the dying 
father, “ when he wakes up and finds 
me gone forever, Susie, do not let him 
quite forget me; the thought of that is 
pain.” 

“Tom, dear Tom,” she wept, “ how 
ean I let you leave me so? What shall 
I be without you? and you have been 





gone so long already! Oh, if I could 
only go along with you!” 

He pressed her closely, replying in 
slow and pained utterance: “ Ye now, 
therefore, have sorrow, but I shall sce 
you again,” smiled and sighed, and Tom's 
candle had indeed gone out. 

That was shortly before the close of 
the war, and now, as the swift winter 
twilight trembles into starlight, Susie still 
hushes little Tom with the old nursery- 
hymn: 

“Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Our Savior loves his sheep, 
He was the Lamb of God on high, 
Who for us all came down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 

Her voice is full of pathetic sweetness, 
in every tone betraying the spirit that 
through much tribulation has entered 
into rest. In the back-parlor, the sisters, 
sitting over a bright fire, glance at her, 
now and again, with an air of solicitude, 
while they say to each other, in an un- 
dertone : 

“The color is creeping back to her 
cheek, I think; if we were to lose her, 
now, what a tomb the house would be- 
come.” 

“And what a tomb our hearts,” re 
plies Lucy. 

And as for Susie herself, the days are 
never too long in which to think of Tom, 
to demand of memory the full surrender 
of each trivial word of his, on whatever 
trivial occasion ; the smile, the glance, 
the caress that illuminated all; to know 
that for him to die is gain, since the dust 
of years and temptations no longer touch 
him—-since eternal youth is vouchsafed 
him. 

Uncle Buzzard died one day, and left 
Susie heir to a handsome fortune. I 
wonder if little Tom won’t know how to 
spend it ?” 





MY EVERY-DAY PATHS. 
L 
OU ask me, my dear Leda, where I 
am, and what sort of a region it is 
that I inhabit. I would like exceeding- 
ly well to tell you. I would like much 
to describe the waried features of my 
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house and its surroundings, the many 
native graces and delightful points to be 
seen and known within a half-day’s walk 
of the spot where I dwell. For my tent 
is now pitched (where I dare say it will 
remain) in a green-looking valley, along 
which a gentle brook runs on and og till 
it has passed through more than one 
bright sheet of glittering water, and then 
flows down to find lower levels and, may 
be, softer banks in the open meadows 
that stretch away between me and the 
edge of the sea. Then I could tell you 
of craggy hills, where the rough rocks 
jut out in a way very picturesque, from 
among bushes large and small, that crown 
the rude old eminences in summer with 
joyful verdure, and in winter give fitting 
stability to many a snowy scarf with 
which each stern peak is fain to bind 
its mossy brows. 

Or I might describe woods to you: 
woods, where in the quiet of the autumn 
days, you might stroll for long miles over 
paths open and clear, without the least 
notion whither they tended ; or sit mus- 
ing alone for hours in perfect solitude, 
with the south-western sun throwing a 
slanting ray here and there though the 
still boughs, and melting it like gold 
over the scarlet oak leaves that lay 
around you. So I might invite you to 
day-dream in some such wild haunt of 
dear forgetfulness, with the carelessly 
happy murmur of the humblebee to give 
the soft undertone to delicious medita- 
tions, loose and illogical as may be, yet 
purpled all over with the enchanting 
hues of that land where wishes are be- 
fore they are born, and where the An- 
gel of Hope goes to refresh herself when 
she grows weary. And when I had put 
you in the center of my picture, dear 
Leda, for my chief figure, and draped 
your shoulders with your mantle in the 
unstudied, easy way I know you love, 
with yourself reclined at length on the 
elastic sward, and your hand supporting 
your head, but hidden itself, in the stray 
tresses that you would have little thought 
for—then I could weave a border about 
the whole, of the thousand delightful 
things of the woodland. The yellow 
band of golden-rods and the blue one of 





asters should encircle it, and its differing 
vignettes might show the gay-colored 
butterflies that wander, like winged 
smiles, in and out of the vines where 
the grapes are beginning to darken ; the 
saucy little squirrel that, with distrustful 
daring, darts up the old tree with the 
celerity of Puck, and springs his rattle 
just over your head while he scatters 
down the shells of the pine-cones 
upon you; the wild note of the wood 
thrush, so vaguely beautiful, that it seems 
to call to you from the very land of 
mystery, and for your life you can not tell 
whether it is far away, or close by, or if 
it be not, in fact, the mere echo of your 
own tune-thought within ; or the fanci- 
ful play of hues on the worn and dead 
old cedar, over which the rampant ivy 
and the creeper are interweaving them- 
selves, and putting on their most gaudy 
tints, like the rival nymphs of the for- 
est, while the red-bird goes flitting hither 
and thither around them, and shaming 
their crimson and gold with the living 
brightness of his plumes — perhaps I 
might do all this, but there would be 
very little of good in it. 

Let me tell you why. Do you know, 
my Leda—did it ever occur to you in 
the sweet, unstudious childishness of 
your thoughts, that two can not see the 
same things in the same way? If you 
would learn where I am, you must first 
know what I am, for every one interfuses 
himself with the things around him, and 
so far as concerns him, his own temper, 
and thought and feeling, his hope and his 
sadness, become prime elements in the 
scene that delights him when he may be 
delighted, or grows dim colored and loses 
its sparkle when he is gloomy. So that, 
in a manner, I should tell but a false tale, 
or enly coin from my own brain, if I 
gave you sketches of lovely spots as if I 
dwelt among them, when in fact, through 
my dull eyes, I saw but little pleasant 
in it at all. 

The tourist who came down the moun- 
tain threw off his coat for the increasing 
heat, but the one whom he just then met 
going up, cried out for the bitter cold. 
The poor released and prison-worn sol- 
dier falls in with the pampered defaulter 
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at the same cot, and while the first sees 
Beanty decking the mean walls with 
pictures of loveliness, the other only 
clenches his hands and mutters “ beggar.” 
Then as the same things appear so very 
differently to them, there would be a 
certain impropriety in saying they were 
both in the same place, though to a third 
they might so seem. 

You remember the sacred word, Leda, 
“where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be.” So we can say with nearly 
equa) truth, “ where one’s thoughts are, 
there is he.” Iam not going into deep 
things of philosophy, nor the spirituality 
of the mystic; but am only trying to 
show you that we ourselves are always 
parts, really, of the scenes that we speak 
of as round us. And then, of course, 
any variation in us is so much change in 
the whole, it may be to mar, it may be 
to adorn. Suppose you are in such a 
position as I just now imagined you, re- 
clining in a sweet reverie in the old 
woods, and I should view you from a 
little way off, with all things about you, 
then surely I should say, “ that is a most 
lovely picture.” But if from your honey- 
ed fancies you should suddenly spring, 
with the mad fury of Tisiphone in your 
looks and attitude, or the delirious in- 
spiration of the Bacchantes depicted in 
your motion and air, then indeed the 
whole would be altered and saddened, 
and the strange fright of your inner soul 
would shadow itself over every thing, 
just as blood-red clouds at sunset give 
dull greenness to the pure azure by con- 
trast. And then I should almost weep ; for 
though you and I, and the trees, the birds 
and the sunshine, were just the same, in- 
dividually, as before, you could not won- 
der that I felt as if thrust from paradise 
into the place of woe. 

So I must tell you what I am, or the 
rest has little worth. I am not old, dear 
Leda, but I have seen some years, and 
every one of them has brought full tithe 
of experience and left it with me. I 
have seen want, and hardship, and pain, 
as well as comfort and serenity. I have 
walked through strange city streets alone 
m the dark, and slept upon the earth in 
the depths of the forest; have lain long 





years upon a sick-bed, have stood by and 
seen the struggles and closed the eyes of 
the dying, and have hailed the new-born 
smiles of my own babies with a kiss. J] 
have dined in luxurious apartments, I 
have sat in the public councils, and I have 
wandered, too, in rags, without the pros- 
pect of a meal. But, whether panting 
and moaning in sickness, or battling in 
midnight journeys with snows ané cruel 
winds, or listening to those who thought 
fit to praise and flatter me, still in al), 
and through all, have I seen one glow- 
ing sentence before my eyes, luminous 
and wonderful as a meteor, but glorious- 
ly lovely as the rainbow. “Man is, and 
ought to be, greater than his circum- 
stances P’ He is nothing, dear child, whe 
falls like a dry leaf into the flowing cur- 
rent of events, and passively lets him- 
self float hither and thither, with no ef 
fort of his own to shape his course. But 
he who heeds the great truth that has 
thus pursued me, and boldly leaps up 
over his pains and dangers, as if he 
vaulted on the shoulders of armed con- 
spirators, he shall see more and more 
what he is and what God made him to 
be. He shal} learn what few, it may be, 
ever come to know, the lofty dignity and 
worth of the educated and disciplined 
Witt. 

He shall learn, as I have, that the 
endless details and tangled circumstances 
of this life are naught but tools or tinsel} 
only to be used as means, or spurned as 
cheats. In the pure light of the upper 
and clearer heavens, he shall see, and 
confess, as I do, that two things only are 
of great value in this existence—the 
Book of Nature and the soul whose eyes 
can read it. 

And now, Leda, it may be you think 
I grow mystical again. No; this is one 
of my every-day paths. You may place 
it in the clouds, or the ether, or where 
you will; it is just as real, and I walk 
over it as much, as if it were by the side 
of my pond, or on the slopes of my hill. 
The aéronaut tells you that things look 
very differently at the hight where he 
views them, and the vulture finds his 
prey more easily by means of his lofty 
flight. SoI, too, like to walk at a level 
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rather higher than some do, for I think 
I can see mure and understand it better 
—no, no! you are just going to tell me 
1 lift myself over other people, and so de- 
spise them; not atall. Iam neither afraid 
of kings nor ashamed of colliers. The 
collier may have the better soul of the 
two, for aught I know ; I wish I could 
soar high enough to look down into the 
inner depths of both and test it, but that 
belongs to the Great Judge, and I am 
finite. I despise no man; but, please 
heaven, no man shall put a yoke upon 
my spirit and bid me grovel, while I 
have wings and know it. So I retreat 
sometimes—nay, often—from where men 
walk and bargain and crowd, and come 
and stroll hereabout among the trees and 
wild flowers. I can enjoy myself better, 
and my thoughts flow on more evenly, 
for here is nothing to excite passion, and 
I can study glory and depravity without 
being resentful of one or despondent on 
account of the other. Sometimes I wish 
you were with me, dear Leda; for then 
I might have a double and treble satis- 
faction. I could revolve my thoughts, 
like sweet morsels, within ; I might speak 
of them to you, in audible accents, and 
then I might look and listen for the soft, 
mellifluous echoes that should come back 
from your heart through your eyes and 
speech, more gentle farthan mine. But 
it may be better as it is. You remem- 
ber that Wieland, of his own accord, left 
the presence of his love that he might 
enjoy what to him was the deeper plea- 
sure—that of writing to her. But this 
leads round again to your first inquiry— 
to the question of where I am. 

Some have tried to make themselves 
think that when the body sleeps, the 
tireless soul is more than ever alert, and 
flies forth to unknown lengths and de- 
signs. This is too mystical for me, 
again. I can not think it a very happy 
conception, for it is not pleasant to have 
the spirit take such advantage of its 
partner, who may be, perhaps, equally 
interested. But when the whole being 
is awake and active, and thought has all 
its normal strength and flow, then I can 
not say, 1ny more than you, how far its 
range extends, nor whether, often, when 





we imagine ourselves with an absent 
friend, there be not a. corresponding 
thought with him, and more of truth 
than vagary about the interview.. It 
may be all fancy, but it is very innocent, 
and you and I, Leda, may, if we choose, 
take much pleasure in cherishing it. 
We know little of our senses; feeling 
and scent and taste need contact, but the 
ear perceives at miles’ distance, and the 
eye reaches the stars. And with such 
diversity, have I no sense that can reach 
a friend, especially when she comes half 
way ? 

I am going to think this is so, at all 
events ; and when I follow up my brook 
and sit down to sketch the ferns and 
smile at the croak of the frogs at the 
spring-head, I shall think you are there 
too. When I go to the top of my hill 
and gaze long and curiously at the great 
city that is spread out before and beyond 
me, I shall talk aloud to you, just as if 
you heard me. When I saunter in the 
woods, I shall insist that I hear two 
small feet pressing the leaves beside my 
own; and when I take my way to the 
town, and get half lost in the crowd of 
rude and eager traffickers, a dear little 
laugh will now and then ring through 
my inner perception, and I shall know 
it is yours. And this shall help to take 
the edge from care, and make each day 
more tolerably fair. 

Do you know by this, dear Leda, 
where I am? You must be content; 
the whole is a long story. I do not 
know any more where you are. It is 
enough for me that we both are in the 
bright and tuneful world that a good 
God has created, that we are parts of it, 
and may do our share toward filling its 
crystal rim with the ripples of hope, 
love and happiness, that shall flow on 
forever, sparkling in the reflected light 
of the pure and eternal Heaven. 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


HIS term has been erroneously applied 

to the disease arising from the bite 

of a rabid animal, since many instances 
are recorded of mad dogs not only drink- 
ing freely of water and other fluids, but 
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actually swimming across rivers; while, 
on the other hand, the horror of water 
has attended maladies totally unconnect- 
ed with rabid injuries. Dr. James re- 
lates the case of 2 mad dog that drank 
both milk and water, and swam through 
a pond. Similar cases are recorded of 
mankind. 

The disease was known to the ancients, 
and the Greek term for rabies was lyssa, 
referred to several times by Homer when 
Hector is compared to a mad dog by 
Teucer and Ulysses. It was also known 
by the name of cynolisson, phobodipson, 
and hydrophobia. According to Plutarch, 
the disease was first observed in the time 
of Asclepiades. Ccelius Aurelianus is the 
most correct of the ancient writers on the 
subject. This disease, although it may 
appear in every climate, is far less com- 
mon in hot regions than in those of a 
moderate temperature. In the West 
Indies it is unknown; nor has it been 
observed in South America. In Egypt 
and Syria it has never been seen. Mr. 
Barrow informs us that at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and among the Caffirs, 
their dogs are exempt from the malady, 
although constantly fed upon putrid 
meat. 

Water-dread has been observed in va- 
rious rheumatic and inflammatory affec- 
tions, and frequently arises in a sponta- 
neous manner ; while many cases are re- 
corded of the alarming symptoms being 
witnessed when no rabid bite has been 
inflicted. Violent passions, both in men 
and animals, seem to impart a peculiar 
acrimony to the saliva. Meekren, Wolff, 
Zacutus Lusitanus, mention fatal cases 
after the bite of a man in a passionate 
fit. Le Cat gives a case of death pro- 
duced by the bite of an enraged duck. 
Thiermayer gives us two fatal cases of 
the bite of a hen and a goose, and Cam- 
ararius had an instance of epilepsy pro- 
duced by the bite of a horse. 

Of the cause of the disease we are 
utterly ignorant; thirst, without the 
means of quenching it, the use of putrid 
food, sultry weather, have been consicer- 
ed as producing the fearful disorder ; but 
no one instance is recorded that can jus- 
tify the opinion. The streets of Lisbon 





are crowded with dogs, feeding upon 
disgusting offal, under a burning sky, 
yet rabies is scarcely ever observed 
among them. It is more probable that 
certain mental emotions, such as anger 
and fear, have a peculiar influence on 
theanimal. ll the aggregate symptoms 
of the disease show that the nervous sys- 
tem is disturbed ; and the singular effect 
of confidence in the treatment of persons 
bitten by a rabid animal confirms the 
fact. This is further proved by many 
cases of hydrophobia unconnected with 
rabid bites. Marcel Donat relates the 
case of a woman who complained of 
pains in the neck and right arm, with 
constant trembling. In three days the 
pain ceased, but the tremor continued; 
a sense of suffocation followed, which 
was attended with a horror of water and 
every liquid, although the throat was 
burning. In five days she died in excru- 
ciating agonies, but preserving her senses 
until the last. Koehler saw a young 
soldier who, having fallen asleep against 
a stove, was suddenly awakened with a 
sensation of intense thirst, which he 
quenched with a draught of cold water. 
Hydrophobia immediately ensued, and 
the next day terminated his existence. 
Selig relates the case of a mun at Neu- 
kirchen, who was attacked with all the 
alarming symptoms of this malady after 
having labored in the fields on a very 
hot day, and bathed in the river. The 
following day he was affected with vio- 
lent rheumatic pains, which shortly usher- 
ed in an intolerance of fluids, and in- 
ability of swallowing. In the course of 
twenty-four hours he expired. It ap- 
peared, upon inquiry, that a year before 
he had purchased from the hangman of 
the town some dog’s grease, to rub him- 
self, to relieve some troublesome affee- 
tion ; and it was stated that the dog had 
been killed by a gamekeeper, who sus- 
pected him of being mad. 

Cases of plague have been attended 
with water-dread. Lalius Diversus saw 
a woman laboring under the epidemic, 
who was thrown into agonies when she 
even saw other persons drinking. Sar- 
cotius, in his history of the epidemic 
diseases of Naples, informs us that the 
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fever was invariably attended with hy- 
drophobic symptoms. The fever that 
prevailed at Breslau in 1719 presented the 
same peculiarity. 

Various venene substances have also 
been known to give rise to this disease. 
Professor Brera, of Pavia, witnessed it 
after the use of stramonium. Rancid oils 
have caused similar accidents. In regard 
to the causes that produced madness in 
dogs, numerous experiments have been 
made, particularly in the Veterinary 
School of Alfort; one dog was fed with 
salted meat, and totally restrained from 
drinking; another was allowed nothing 
but water ; and the third was not allowed 
food or drink of any kind. The first died 
on the forty-first day ; the second on the 
thirty-third ; and the third on the twenty- 
fifth; not one of them evincing any 
symptoms of rabies. 

It appears that a peculiar predisposi- 
tion renders some individuals more sub- 
ject to the accidents that follow the bite 
of rabid animals than others. Mr. Hunter 
gives an instance in which, out of twenty 
persons who were bitten by the same dog, 
It ap- 


only one received the disease. 
pears, however, that this virus is less 
volatile than most others, and is capable 
of remaining in a dormant state for a very 
long period ; and if we are to give cre- 
dence to many reports on the subject, it 
may linger in the system for several 


years. At other times, its destructive 
nature has proved immediately injurious. 
Heisler has given a case where a man was 
affected by merely putting into his mouth 
the cord by which the mad dog had been 
confined. Palmarius relates the case of 
® peasant, who, in the last stage of the 
disease, communicated it to his children 
by kissing them. It has, however, been 
clearly demonstrated, that inoculation of 
rabid saliva does not propagate the dis- 
temper. Experiments were made both by 
Magendie and Breschet in 1813. In 
1800, when a dresser in the Hétel Dieu 
of Paris, I witnessed several experiments 
of the kind, and with similar results. At 
the same period, I had occasion to observe 
the effect of the imagination in many 
cases. Several persons had been bitten 
by a rabid dog in the Faubourg St. 





Antoine, and three of them had died in 
our wards; a report, however, was pre- 
valent that we kept a mixture that would 
effectually prevent these accidents; no 
less than six applicants were served with 
a draught of colored water, and in no 
one instance did any accident ensue. 

The period of the development of the 
accidents after the bite in animais is vari- 
ious. , According to Meynall, the disease 
appears among dogs from ten days to 
eight months after the injury. In the 
hounds of Earl Fitzwilliam, who were 
bitten in June, 1791, the intervals varied 
from six weeks to six months. Dr. James 
made a similar observation in other 
packs. 

No malady has been submitted to more 
curious and fearful modes of treatment 
than hydrophobia ; and in many cases, 
such has been the dread of the disease, 
that patients have been smothered or 
drowned. Dioscorides seared the wound 
with irons heated to whiteness; other 
practitioners first excised the wounded 
part, and then applied fire or caustic. 
While fire was resorted to by some prac- 
titioners, water was recommended by 
others, and submersion in a river or a 
pond has frequently been urged as an 
effectual remedy. In the time of Celsus, 
the miserable sufferer was thrown without 
any warning into a fish-pond, alternately 
plunging his head under water and raising 
it ; when the poor wretch could swim, he 
was forcibly kept immersed until filled 
with water. After this experiment, which 
Celsus terms the wnicum remedium, for 
fear that the patient might be attacked 
with convulsions, he was taken out of the 
pond, and soused in warm oil. Van Hel- 
ment recommended that the poor wretch 
should be kept under water while the 
psalm Miserere was sung, and most prob- 
ably the terrified choristers were not ex- 
peditious in their performance. Morin 
relates the case of a young woman, 
twenty years old, who was plunged in a 
tub of water, with a bushel of salt dis- 
solved in it, and dipped repeatedly, until 
she became insensible; however, much 
to the surprise of the bystanders, who 
thought her dead, she recovered, and 
could not only look upon water, but was 
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able to drink it. Bleeding nearly to 
death, mercury, cantharides, and various 
medicines, have been also called into aid; 
but none have appeared to prove effectual 
in curing this dreadful disorder. One of 
the most singular modes of treatment was 
the introduction of rabid blood into the 
system of the patient—in fact, a homeo- 
pathic plan of Dr. Rithmeister of Pow- 
lowsk, in Finland, who has recorded 
several cases to prove that the blood of a 
rabid animal, when drank, is a specific 
against canine hydrophobia. The doctor 
communicates a letter from Dr. Stock- 
mann, a Russian physician, stating this 
practice to be both common and effectual 
in White Russia. 

With a view of producing a fresh 
poisonous action that might neutralize the 
former one, it has also been proposed that 
a@ venomous serpent should be made to 
inflict a wound under the bite of a mad 
dog. Ido not believe that this experi- 
ment has ever been tried; and, as Good 
observes, the claim of ingenuity is, most 
probably, the only one it will ever 
have to receive. This fatal disease is 
enveloped in so much darkness, both as 
regards its causes and its treatment, that 
it may well be considered one of the 
opprobriums of the profession. 

To ascertain the existence of rabies in 
animals, more especially in dogs, is a 
matter of great importance, as being fre- 
quently the source of moral depression or 
of sanguine hope, that may tend to in- 
crease or diminish the severity of the 
accidents. One may apprehend madness 
in a dog when we see the animal dull, and 
seeking solitude and darkness, his sleep 
disturbed, and when awakening refusing 
food or drink. Its head droops, the tail 
hangs between the legs. The animal 
soon quits the abode of his master, the 
mouth secreting a viscid foam, the 
tongue pendulous and dry, the eye bright 
and sparkling. His gait soon becomes un- 
certain ; now precipitate, then slow and 
undecided. Impatient, and parched with 
a burning thirst, he can not rest ; and the 
sight of any fluid occasions an instinctive 
shudder. The rabid symptoms now be- 
come more violent; the animal will at- 
tack and bite other dogs, although much 





superior in strength. It is asserted that 
dogs avoid him with terror. On these 
occasions the fury of the animal is not to 
be controlled ; all ties of attachment are 
dissolved ; and his master is but too fre- 
quently the first victim of his indiscrim- 
inate rage. Hence the absurd popular 
notion that mad dogs inflict their first 
bite on those to whom they &re attached 
—a circumstance that simply can be at- 
tributed to the natural endeavors of a 
master to check the violence of a do- 
mestic creature whom he generally can 
control. Mad dogs seldom bark, but ex- 
press their angry uneasiness with a growl, 
which gradually becomes weaker, until 
the animal staggers, droops, and dies. 
Yet, as there may exist many maladies 
among animals in which these symptoms 
are observed, to destroy them, as is 
usually the case, is a most absurd prac- 
tice, since the individuals whom they may 
have bitten will sink into fatal despond- 
ency ; whereas, by allowing them to live, 
if they recover, it is evident that the 
patient will be easily persuaded that the 
dog was not in a rabid state. 

The following cases, recorded by Dr. 
Perceval, are curious instances of the 
dormant state of this fearful virus, the ef- 
fects of which are accidentally developed. 

“ A wine-porter was laboring under a 
low fever; after a time, appeared some 
symptoms of hydrophobia, and much in- 
quiry elicited the recollection of his hav- 
ing been slightly bitten by a dog six 
weeks before. In the interval he was 
convicted of some fraudulent practice in 
the cellar of his master, to whom he 
owed great obligation, and was dismissed 
with disgrace. Anxiety on this event 
seemed to produce the fever, which ter- 
minated in rabies. 

“ Lately an officer was bitten by a dog, 
whose madness being recognized, the 
bitten part was excised immediately ; 
after an undisturbed interval of two 
months, he was advised to go to England 
to dissipate the recollection of the acci- 
dent. There he exercised himself vio- 
lently in hewing wood, felt pain in the 
hand which had been bitten, embarked 
for Ireland, had symptoms of hydropho- 
bia on board the packet, and died soon 
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after his arrival. From the varying 
period of attack, we might infer that the 
influence of occasional causes is very 
considerable. In the last patient, hydro- 
phobia supervened exactly five weeks 
from the time of the bite; he lost one 
hundred and twenty ounces of blood in 
twelve hours, which sunk him much; 
violent perspiration, and at length deli- 
rium, attended the water-dread; during 
the last twenty-four hours he swallowed, 
and recovered his senses ; and died slightly 
convulsed, while eating an egg. These 
cases seem to point out agitation of mind 
and feverish excitation as powerful occa- 
sional causes. 

“Tierman Strahl has recently related 
the following case of rabies in which the 
dog that had bitten the patient was not 
mad. In the month of January, 1833, an 
innkeeper wastakenill. The doctor found 
him dressed, and stretched upon his bed. 
He did not complain of any particular 
ailment, but loathed all food. He at last 
admitted that he experienced much diffi- 
culty in swallowing; and his mother 
having offered him a cup of tea, he refused 
it with a sense of horror, and his counte- 
nance immediately assumed a character 
of ferocity that terrified the bystanders. 
An apple having been given to him he 
ate it without repugnance. It was now 
discovered that, five weeks before, he 
had been bitten by a dog he was train- 
ing, and the wound was slow in healing. 
The dog was sought, and did not show 
the slightest sign of disease, barking, 
playing, and drinking freely. In the 
evening the patient’s case was aggravated, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
he was made to swallow a teaspoonful 
of ptisan. The next day he was seized 
with a violent attack of rabies; seeing 
one of his sisters drinking, he fell into a 
furious rage, dashed a looking-glass to 
pieces, and entreated his relatives to 
withdraw, as he otherwise would inevi- 
tably bite them. This outrageous par- 
oxysm lasted half an hour; at its expira- 
tion he fell into a tranquil sleep. But 
at night he was seized with another at- 
tack, and he began to howl and imitate 
the barking of a dog, and commenced 
breaking every thing in the room of a 





shining appearance. His sisters fled in 
dismay; but he seized his mother, a 
woman of sixty-five years of age, cast 
her on the ground, and bit her in the 
cheek. After this desperate act, he 
seemed to be struck with a conviction 
of what he had done, and became more 
tranquil ; but, half an hour after, on en- 
tering his chamber, he was found dead, 
his head under the bedclothes. His 
mother did not experience any accidents 
from the injury. 

“Tt is singular that, in this miserable 
condition, the patients will frequently 
show singular partialities ; and, although 
repulsing any fluids offered to them by 
some individuals, will take it from others, 
and attempt, however vainly, to drink. 
In tie Hétel Dieu, of Paris, a young 
girl, affected with hydrophobia, would 
only take a cup of ptisan from me ; but, 
with looks of inexpressible anxiety, re- 
turned it to me, after having struggled to 
moisten her burning lips. At Boulogne, 
a postillion, bitten by a mad dog, was 
violent with every one but one of my 
nephews; from him he also accepted 
drink, although unable to swallow it; 
before dying in excruciating agonies, he 
repeatedly asked for him, and begged 
that he might be sent for. He would 
not allow, even in his last moments, any 
other person to come near him—a strik- 
ing instance of the unknown power of 
sympathy.” 





THE MONEYED MAN. 


HE moneyed. man reduces all sensa- 
tions into the positive one of dollars 
andcents. Let another admire the beauties 
of nature; for is part, he appreciates it 


only in the intrinsic value. In the way- 
ing forests he sees wood ; in the flowery 
meadows, hay ; in the golden fields, wheat 
or oats at so much per bushel; ané@ tke 
most picturesque points of view are no- 
thing in his eyes if he can not ally to 
them certain calculations of produce or 
ideasof revenue. His conversation pos- 
sesses the easy grace of the banking- 
house, and the playful amiability of the 
Stock Exchange. Political events inter- 
est him only through the influence they 
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exercise on the funds, and even dread 
war itself is not such a terrible affair in 
his eyes when it happens to favor the 
course of his speculations, for, in his 
great-hearted liberality, he kneels in ad- 
oration before every scheme which may 
tend to his own individual profit. In 
short, your true moneyed man, when he 
can no longer speak of gains to be made 
or losses to be avoided, is utterly at fault ; 
he is out of his element—a true fish out 
of water; and accordingly we find him 
ever seeking to lead back any conversa- 
tion he may be engaged in to the topic 
of his heart—money. 

One can easily conceive how charming 
such a man must be in society, and the 
degree of cheerfulness which must reign 
within his own house. In the evening 
he amuses his better-half by culling for 
her behoof choice flowers from the money 
article of the Herald, or reciting to her a 
few elegant extracts from that treasure- 
house of useful knowledge—his ledger ; 
he initiates her into his speculations in 
railway shares, and instructs her in the 
mysteries of the funds, or the bull and 
bear system of the Stock Exchange. 

The moneyed man can quote the price 
lists of every commodity in the market, 
in order to be on a level with buyers and 
sellers, or to participate in any good 
thing that may be going; he loves all 
sorts of barters and exchanges; a “ bar- 
gain,” no matter in what, is his delight; 
and he pores over the prices of Govern- 
ment bonds, gold, cotton and whisky, as 
@ fashionable lady would over the last 
new bonnet, or the latest piece of scandal. 

The taste of our moneyed man in the 
fine arts is limited to a quotation of the 
value of the paintings which he sees in 
the exhibitions; the picture which has 
sold for a high price is always superior 
in his eyes to that which is only highly 
praised ; the merit of the artist is, as it 
were, tariffed in his head, and he ex- 
presses his admiration for their works by 
saying, “ That is worth so much.” 

If you should chance to meet the 
moneyed man in the street, in place of 
saying to you, “ How are you ?” he will 
commence with, “Do you know how 
gold is, this morning?” Instead of ask- 





ing after the health of your family, he 
will inquire if you have sold your ten- 
forties, your railway shares, your sugars, 
your breadstuffs, etc., etc., thus making 
use of you as a sort of mercantile com- 
pass, by which his future operations are 
to be directed. 

The moneyed man glides into all the 
commercial enterprises of the country, 
less through a feeling of patriotism or 
from hope of success, than to mix him- 
self up in all the moneyed discussions 
which arise therefrom, or to have the 
power of showing forth at the various 
public meetings of the several companies 
to which he belongs, his vast knowledge 
and erudition in financial matters. He 
holds shares, then, in oil-wells, gas-works, 
steamboat companies, railway companies, 
insurance companies; in short, in every 
company going. 

If you make inquiries as to the char- 
acter or morals of any one that he may 
be acquainted with, he will tell you that 
“ So-and-so is in very easy circumstances, 
is well to do in the world, and his credit 
is good,” etc., etc. In speaking of a 
marriageable young lady, he will say, 
“She isa girl of ten, twenty, or thirty 
thousand dollars,” according to the 
amount of her fortune. Do not imagine 
that he will speak of her virtue, her 
amiability, her sweetness of disposition ; 
for virtue and amiability have no account 
at the bank, nor are they ever quoted on 
“*Change.” On the other hand, however, 
he will give you accurate information 
concerning the fortunes of her relations. 
He will tell you what “ expectations” the 
young lady has, and will build up the 
future opulence of her establishment up- 
on the moldering bodies of her defunct 
relatives. 

The moneyed man will forget your 
age, which you may have often told him, 
but he will always remember to a fraction 
the amount of your income, even though 
you should have but once informed him 
thereupon ; he possesses, in an eminent 
degree, the gift of memory of sums ; pe- 
cuniary recollections are, as it were, in- 
crusted in his brain, which contains the 
rent-rolls of all his friends and acquaint 
ances, 
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We leave the reader to imagine if such 
a man can possibly derive any pleasure 
from the perusal of a literary work ; con- 
sequently, we can give ourself up to the 
full enjoyment of our subject untroubled 
with the slightest fear of hurting his 
feelings, that is—if he should chance to 





have any. In fact, to sum up his char- 








acter in two lines, the moneyed man is 
just that sort of being who, after the 
performance of a beautiful tragedy, if he 
did not say, like the famous mathemati- 
cian, “ What does all this prove ?” would 
doubtless exclaim, either, ““ How much is 
this worth ?” or, “ What will the manager 
clear by it?” 








WRITER in a late number of Fra- 
ser’s Magazine tells the story of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit to Cincinnati, and 
refers to the history of some of Cincin- 
nati’s celebrities—among whom he nam- 
ed Mrs. Frances Trollope. This woman 
won an unpleasant notoriety in the West. 
Her most absurd but not the less mon- 
strous libels on its people and society 
still rankle in the bosoms of those libel- 
ed, or of their descendants. The writer 
in Fraser tells us that her object in go- 
ing to Cincinnati was to settle one of 
her sons, and that she built a bazaar, 
a “good part of her motive” being the 
philanthropic one of employing women 
as shopkeepers—no women at that time 
having been so employed. This is but 
a hint at the truth. Mrs. Trollope went 
to the West to make her fortune by shop- 
keeping and effrontery. She opened a 
grand store in her “ bazaar” building, 
filled with costliest goods, which she sold 
at preposterous prices. She put on “airs” 
utterly insupportable to the good people 
of the city—into few of whose houses 
she was an invited guest. The Fraser 
writer says: “Mrs. Trollope brought 
good companions with her, and cared 
little for making acquaintances in the 
most cultivated circle that existed in 
Cincinnati.” True, she brought with 
her a lot of “ pretty waiting clerks,” and 
these were the “companions” referred 
to. They were not invited to enter any 
good social circle in the place. As a 
consequence of her commingled inso- 
lence and folly, the commercial adven- 
ture was a bad failure, and her creditors 
were victimized to the extent of a large 
sum, which, we believe, never was repaid, 
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save in a book which sought to cover 
her own short-comings by libeling those 
among whom she had failed to make her 
fortune. These are the facts, we believe, 
of Mrs. Trollope’s residence in Cincin- 
nati. Now that her sons have won just 
distinction as authors, few persons care 
to recur to an episode in their family 
history which is not particularly credit- 
able to their parent; but, when an En- 
glish writer, professedly in full possession 
of the facts, only reveals one side of the 
picture, he compels those who suffered 
most by her scandalous perversions of 
facts to lift the vail and present the pic 
ture as it is known to the old residents 
of the Queen City of the West. 

Among the “curiosities of American 
literature” will have to be included many 
of the professed “histories” of the late 
rebellion. An examination of twelve 
or fifteen of those which are character- ~ 
ized by their publishers as “ most popu- 
lar” has convinced us that the race of 
those who 

“ walk 

Where angels fear to tread" 
is neither extinct nor confined to State 
Legislatures. A more abominable mass 
of disordered facts and distorted figures— 
of silly inferences and absurd specula- 
tion: a more truly worthless gathering 
of newspaper narratives and grouping 
of unconfirmed reports: a more utterly 
unreliable mass of historic statement, can 
only be conceived by the authors of the 
books. Kept from “ the trade,” and sold 
“exclusively by subscription,” these “ his- 
tories” are successful as publishers’ ven- 
tures for two reasons : first, because they 





are elaborately illustrated with engray- 
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ings of greater or less merit—chiefly the 
latter; second, because the class to whom 
they are sold are better judges of soil 
and stock and machinery than of litera- 
ture. Such works could not live in “the 
trade,” where a book must sell on its 
merit. They never will, therefore, be 
heard of in the channels of criticism, 
not meriting notice, save, perhaps, for 
their very badness. And yet, is it not 
highly important that the critic should 
watch these “ canvassing” enterprises ? 
They are now so potent in the sale of 
books that it is questionable if their 
moral and intellectual influence is not 
greater than that exerted by the regular 
trade, great as that is. When we are 
solemnly assured that the history of the 
war by has had a sale of 60,000 
sets; that the work of has had a 
sale of 75,000 sets; that others of lesser 
note have reached only slightly lesser 
figures—we may have some conception 
of the prodigious trade driven by these 
shrewdly managed canvassing agencies, 
and may, hence, safely infer that their 
influence is mighty. Why, then, exempt 
them from the searching criticism of 
their bovks which is sure to visit all 
works coming from the press in the usual 
open ways of the publishers’ counters? 
It would, in this instance, do immeasur- 
able good for some competent person to 
examine the twenty-siz historical narra- 
tives, professing to be “ histories of the 
rebellion,” in large volumes—to exam- 
ine them carefully and expose the shal- 
lowness, the unreliability of statement, 
the almost absolute worthlessness of re- 
cord, which certainly attaches to seven- 
eighths of these productions. Palmed 
off upon those people who buy without 
the capacity for correct judgment upon 
the voluminous and costly books, it 
would be a duty performed both to the 
publishing fraternity and to the commu- 
nity at large, to show how worthless are 
hiost of the works which “agents” are 
pressing into the households of the land. 

That some other countries besides Da- 
homey and the United States give men 
office who can neither read, write nor 
talk without swearing, is rather ludicrous- 
ly confessed by the publication edited by 





Charles Dickens, AU the Year Round. 
In one of its late issues a tax-payer de- 
scribes the result of his researches into 
the “ Parish Parliament” (the equivalent 
of our Common Council), and reports a 
state of affairs which should remind 
Charles Dickens of the stones he threw 
at our glass house. Such talk, such ac- 
tions, such legislation as the official wor- 
thies who control the tax rates and <les- 
tinies of a London parish, would disgrace 
the representative of the worst ward in 
the city of New York. We must quote 
a single paragraph from the tax-payer’s 
unwilling revelation : 


“ While they preserve silence they seem 
to be a most heterogeneous assembly. 
But they are all hail-fellows-well- met 
here. I observe that they pride them- 
selves upon their powers of repartee, or, 
as it is called here, ‘ chaff.’ hey stab 
each other through their pursuits. Thus 
one, who isa poulterer, is hailed as ‘ Tur- 
key-cock,’ who retorts by calling his as- 
sailant ‘ old Fuitendgsiendin’ A 
gentleman in the building line is address- 
ed as ‘ Chimbley-pots’ ; and the chairman 
is known to the company generally as 
‘Wooden’ead.’ Says one, ‘Chimbley-pots, 
where ’ave you bin to-day” To which 
Chimbley-pots replies, ‘ Bin on the stink.’ 
Which, on being interpreted, I find means 
that, as a member of the sanitary com- 
mittee, he has been inspecting nuisances. 
‘I say, old Pork-and - peas- pudd'n, ’ow 
much do you give Chimbley-pots for look- 
ing the other way when he passes the 
trotter-shop ?’” 


Must we in charity suppose that every 
British writer on American society, from 
Dickens down to George Augustus Sala, 
—a long pair of stairs is between them— 
sees our social and politica] blemishes, 
and little else, because, in these, we are 
inferior to their own people ? 

Stay away from the city, young men! 
Don’t rush into New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, from your neat vil- 
lages where you are wanted, and can 
render yourselves useful members of so- 
ciety. The cities, already, are over- 
crowded. Too many men, women, and 
children are there for the work that is 
to be done. Too many—ah, how ma- 
ny—are led into wrong doing by the 
very necessities of obtaining the means 
of livelihood. Professions are over- 
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crowded, the marts of commerce are 
overstocked with hands and pens, the 
trades are ever full to overflowing ; liv- 
ing is very expensive, and rewards of 
labor never positively certain even where 
labor is obtained. Why, then, this rush 
to the great centers of population? Do 
our young men prefer to be lost in the 
multitude—to become one of ten thou- 
sand rather than remain in the villages 
and there maintain their individuality ? 
It would so seem; and yet, we know 
almost every ambitious youth longs for 
individualization, seeks to make for him- 
self a name and a fame. He should, 
then, remain in the country, in the vil- 
lage, in the town where he is known 
and where his merit will be recognized, 
his true position accorded. To come 
to the city is to be lost as an individual— 
to add one more to the struggling mass, 
of whom only one in one hundred can, 
by any possibility, succeed, while ninety- 
nine fail, and become mere drudges for 
a lifetime. Take our advice, young men, 


and shun the city as a residence as you 
would shun any great evil. 


One of the literary novelties announced 
is “ Chambers’ Household Shakspeare : 
being the Dramatic Works of the Great 
Author, divested of Objectionable Phrases, 
and suited for reading aloud in the Family 
Circle.” This reminds us of the story 
of the maiden lady who refused to take 
passage in a good ship because the cap- 
tain, in describing her last voyage, had 
talked of “hugging” the shore. An ex- 
purgated edition of Shakspeare’s come- 
dies and poems would be an edition 
shorn of fully one-fifth of its bulk, one- 
fourth of its wit, one-third of its wisdom, 
one-half of its piquancy, and al of its 
claims as Shakspeare’s own. While we 
grant that it is full of passages and words 
totally unfit to be read aloud at the fire- 
side, we can conceive of no pruning pro- 
cess which would not be like opening 
the veins of a tree when the sap is flow- 
ing. No book in existence is so hard to 
change in a word, phrase, or thought, as 
the Great Poet’s volume. His readers 
of severest taste, while they deplore the 
grossness of the times for which he wrote, 
and lament the looseness of morals which 





characterized the court of Elizabeth, and, 
therefore, the English people, must shrink 
from any effort to extract what Lord Jef- 
frey characterized as “the misdirected 
wantonness of a too lively fancy.” Such 
extraction necessarily must result in a 
great change of text and thought: each 
successive effort at “ purifying” the text 
leaving the reader further from the true 
Shakspeare. 

Photography is being put ‘into the 
harness’ to subserve the uses of science, 
in unexpected ways. The last idea sug- 
gested is to make it determine the charac- 
ter of the moon’s face. All photographs 
of the satellite taken have that uniform 
whiteness of surface which indicates a 
uniformity of feature in the physical as- 
pect. To determine whether or not that 
whiteness could be the result of a radiat- 
ing surface of snow or ice, it occurred fo 
certain investigators to have photographs 
of the Alps made at distances to corre- 
spond in visual focus to the distance of 
the moon. This experiment has proven, 
seemingly, the assumption of the glacial 
state of the moon’s body. The more 
perfectly to investigate the question, the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Great 
Britain has ordered its Lunar Committee 
to subdivide the exposed surface into 
sections, and these are again subsected 
into zones. Investigators are given 
photographs of these subdivisions, and 
confine their investigations within their 
limits, making new and repeated photo- 
graphs and telescopic observations upon 
the same physical point or surface. That 
the combined product of these inquiries 
will result in data of great interest may 
be assumed. Doubtless, before another 
decade, we shall know all about the 
“man in the moon.” 

We like a good honest criticism. If 
it be just let it be severe. Severity is to 
be deprecated when it is intemperate, 
harsh, or misdirected—when the subject 
criticised does not warrant the effort. 
When we therefore read, as we do in a 
late number of the London Atheneum, 
strictures on the newspaper “ notices” in 
vogue in this country, we can but say, 
“lay on!” It quotes, from Dwight’s 
Journal of Music, some passages from a 
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lecture on music by Henry Ward Beecher, 
in which the “ grand piano” of a well- 
known maker is referred to in a style of 
such preposterous compliment as to excite 
doubts in our mind as to the minister’s 
seriousness in pronouncing such a puff. 
“ We know,” he said, “ that some regard 
the piano as a luxury. We should as 
soon cull a school-house, or a cradle, or 
household prayer, a luxury.” A tendency 
to exaggeration is one of many sins which 
are laid to our door as a national fault. 
Certainly, such “ lecturing” as the Athe- 
neum quotes from the well-known speak- 
er’s pen will not dissipate the opinion 
formed. Nor the following, from the 
same source, concerning Mad. Parepa’s 
singing : 

“ Wave after wave of clearest harmony,” 
says the writer, “ rose one above the other, 
until the whole audience seem lifted from 
their feet in one grand attempt to offer a 
libation. . . . All that one could do was 
to sit still and enjoy. . . . Not a soul with 
an ember of music on its altar, who sat at 
the grand feast last evening, but will for- 
ever remember Parcpa.” 

The success in this country of the 
singer Parepa, has been to us a source 
of bewilderment. Having in the winter 
of 1863 heard her repeatedly in London, 
both in concert and oratorio, we had 
formed a favorable estimate of her voice 
and delivery. She was regarded in Lon- 
don, her home, as a “ good singer ”—not 
superior to Madame Sainton-Dolby, nor 
yet equal to all the requirements of the 
lyric stage. We remembered her pleas- 
antly, satisfactorily. But “we Ameri- 
cans” have a way of our own, truly. No 
sooner had the worthy lady been hired, 
by a shrewd manager, to appear in con- 
certs here, than the press began to be filled 
with astounding stories of the wondrous 
powers of Mademoiselle Parepa ; and as, 
day by day, we read “ critiques” of her 
performances, we began to think either 
that we knew not the difference between 





a bass drum and a flute, or else that— 
somebody was “ managing” the singer 
admirably,@/a Barnum. We yet are in 
doubt, and fear that the final conclusion 
will be that “some things can be done 
as well as others.” 


In the recent decease of Mr. Rosertr 
ADAMs, the publishing trade has lost one 
of its most amiable and enterprising co- 
adjutors. From the year 1857 up to the 
date of his death Mr. A. was connected 
with the house of Beadle and Company, 
and itis but proper to say that much of 
the success which has attended the firm 
was due to his energy and intelligence. 
He was, in the strictest sense, a Christian 
man—conscientious, high-minded, char- 
itable, and anxious for the good of othes. 
His character, it is the sweet console- 
tion of those who knew him best to say, 
was a beautiful one, making itself felt ly 
all around him. He was an invalid for 
a long time, suffering from the disease 
which at last proved the conqueror. 
During late years he passed his winters 
in foreign travel, visiting the East, always 
returning laden with treasures of art and 
literature, in which he took especial de- 
light ; and had arranged again to depart 
on his annual exile when the hemor- 
rhages set in which bore him away. 
This magazine had long been a cherished 
idea. To it he gave especial attention, 
anxious that it should be a means of good, 
as well as a publishers’ success. To his 
clear judgment and good taste the edi- 
tor owes much in the way of suggestion 
and aids in forming the features of the 
Monthly. Hence his loss to us, person- 
ally, is one sensibly felt ; and we pen this 
note of tribute to his worth, feeling con- 
scious that few such men have lived, and 
that none have died of whom it could 
better be said, 

He was all that Man should be, 
As just as good, as wise as true. 
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